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TWENTIETH CENTURY 
ROBBERS. 

History repeats itself. We are getting 
back to the good old days of feudalism, 
only with the polish of the twentieth cen- 
tury. In former times a city was be- 
sieged by a band of robbers and com- 
pelled to pay a heavy ransom, but in so 


brutal a manner that all the people felt 
outraged. Moreover, after the ransom 
was paid, the robbers took their depar- 
ture and left the city in peace to recuper- 
ate from its heavy losses. 

In these days the predatory bands are 
more clever. They surpass, in boldness 
and amount of plunder secured, any- 
thing put up by the sixteenth century. 
but in so suave a manner as not to offend. 
Instead of looting and leaving they stay 
right by the stuff repeating their depra- 
dations openly. They even pose as the 
benefactors of their victims. 

New Yorkers, judging from their atti- 
tude, are suffering from the fond delu- 
sion of wne man who has purchased a 
“gold brick’ for a song and is hastening 
to some place of security where he can 
gloat over his prize. Poor Uncle Rube! 
how he has been duped. He is ignorant 
of his loss, but the rude awakening is 
sure to come. 

Will “Father Knickerbocker” still con- 
tinue to hug his delusion with compla- 
cency? Will the following charge of 
Comptroller Coler, which is not a dis- 
covery but only a fact reiterated, taken 
from an interview in the Mail and Ex- 
press, fail to awaken him from the dream 
of fancied security? 


“Robbery of the city of New York is now 
perfectly legal. It is being done every day 
under cover of law. I sent to Albany a bill 
that would have saved the city from whole- 
sale theft and fraud. It provided that per- 
sons selling supplies to the city depart- 
ments in lots of less than $1,000 should be 
compelled to prove that they were not 
charging the city more ithan the market 
rate. Corporation Counsel Whalen went to 
Albany to defeat that bill, and seems to 
have succeeded. 

“This bill ‘would stop legalized robbery 
When I held up bills and claims because 
the prices charged were above the market 
price, the corporation counsel said he had 
no defense and confessed judgment. The 
city has been robbed outrageously in the 
purchase of supplies. I am powerless to 
prevent itt. There is a concerted move- 
ment to prevent the finance department 
from protecting the city treasury, and it 
is now time for the (taxpayers to act. 

“In cases of some bills held up by me 
parties have accepted large reductions be- 
cause their claims were so fraudulent they 
would not dare go into court. When I find 
the city has been charged double the mar- 
ket rate I must prove fraud or, according 
te the corporaition counsel, there is no de- 
fense. He will confess judgment. 

“The city recently paid $500 for a safe. 
A duplicate was purchased by the mayor 
of Mount Vernon for $301. We have paid 
$1.25 a yard for carpets that could be pur- 
chased in the open market for 88 cents. 
This is all done by not asking for bids and 
purchasing supplies in quantities of less 
value than $1,000. My bill at Albany sim- 
ply compels these people to make affidavit 
that they are charging the city the market 
rice. This is the bill opposed by Mr. 
V halen. 

“The late Mr. Tweed was caught because 
he did not know how to steal in a legalized 
way. He should have lived in 1900, and 
would as am official have found an easy 
way to loot the city under cover of law.”’ 
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A PRINCIPAL AT STAKE, 


The following item is from an ex- 
change and is interesting only because 
a principal is involved. The amount of 
the claim should not, therefore, enter 
into its consideration. If the claim be 
a just one, and there is nothing in the 
account to show the contrary, it should 
be paid without the school-boyish resort 
to ridicule and facetiousness. Whether 
the amount be reckoned by cents or dol- 
lars it should be paid without comment. 
Any other course is unbecoming to of- 
ficial dignity. 

“The Camden and Suburban Railway 
Company has a claim against the city 
and before the claim is finally adjusted 
it may be necessary to call the kind of- 
fices of the Supreme Court into the mat- 
ter. The bill, which is for the enormous 
sum of $3.91, was presented to the Fire 
Committee of City Council at its meeting 
last night, and caused much amusement 
among the committeemen. The bill was 
typewritten, on one of the company’s let- 
ter heads, and was itemized as fillows: 





Three panes of glassS............+.- $1.92 
Carpembering -... 600.060 6ce0ace sn cae 1.55 
Painting and glazing.............. .44 

DO so vbakdwiss> scan suns esa eee $3.91 


“On the bottom of the bill was an ex- 
planation, stating that the three hun- 
dred and ninety-one pennies, the equiva- 
lent of 78 1-5 car fares, was the expense 
incurred in repairing one of the com- 
pany’s cars, after it hod exchanged com- 
pliments with the truck from No. 2 En- 
gine House, while the latter was re- 
sponding to an alarm of fire. 

“While Clerk Scout was reading the 
bill, every member of the committee as- 
sumed the demeanor of a funeral di- 
rector, and it was some moments before 
any one recovered sufficiently to speak. 

“Finally Chief Elfreth broke the si- 
lence by stating that the company should 
bear the heavy loss as the car did not 
stop when it should. The committee- 
men, however, were inclined to make 
concessions to the company and Mr. Ed- 
wards moved that the city would split 
even on the bill. This motion prevailed, 
but not before a suggestion had been 
made that the work should have been 
advertised for, as it might have been 
done a little cheaper. ”’ 


THE TWO-PLATOON SYSTEM. 


The bill now before the New York leg- 
islature providing for tne two-platoon 
system in the fire department is of na- 
tional importance, for its adoption would 
offer a precedent for o.uwer states to fol- 
low. 

Firemen put in, almost without excep- 
tion, twenty-one hours of service every 
day. That is, they are on duty that 
number of hours. The actual work per- 
formed during that time is trifling. But 
the ouestion hinges on shorter hours of 
duty; not on less work. 

‘4u€ monotony of a fireman’s life near- 
ly equals that of a seaman, and the sep- 
aration from his family is about the 
same. The fact is he can have no family 
life whatever. His own children hardly 
know him. It is a life of dreary isolation 
in the midst of thousands, relieved only 
by the occasional alarm calling to active 
service. The minutes of action are in- 
tense and wasteful of nerve energy, while 
the hazard of life is, many times, appal- 
ling. The acts of heroism on the part of 
the firemen are unexcelled for their brav- 
ery. The saving of human life in the 
city of New York last year, at the risk 
of other lives, by firemen is sufficient 
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warrant for the extra expense involved 
in the introduction of the two-platoon 
system for that city. 

There are two ways in which the sit- 
uation may be made less irksome for 
the firemen: First, by providing each 
fire house with flats in which the fam- 
ilies of the firemen could be quartered 
comfortably. This is almost universal 
in the larger cities of the old world and 
obtains in some of our American cities. 
It would only relieve the situation in 
part, but would be better than the sys- 
tem in vogue and less expensive than the 
two-platoon system to maintain. 

Second, the adoption of the double 
platoon system. This would nearly 
double the expense of the department, 
unless the men would be willing to have 
a reduction of their salaries. But it is 
worth all it would cost when weighed in 
the balances with human life. And yet, 
the question of expense is one which 
the finances of the city will not permit 
to be ignored. 


A WISE DEFEAT OF PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP. 

The proposition to establish a munici- 
pal gas plant in Buffalo has been de- 
feated in the Council. While City Gov- 
ernment takes neutral ground in the dis-: 
cussion of the question of municipal 
ownership, yet in this particular instance 
it considers the action of the Council 
wise and justified by local conditions. 

We argue from different premises, but 
we reach the same conclusion as does 
the Council. Our conviction is that no 
city now conducting a public plant in 
an unbusiness-like manner should un- 
dertake any other responsibility for fear 
of making a bad matter worse. At the 
present writing Buffalo is the most 
wasteful city in the United States, if not 
in the world, in the use of water, having 
used in 1899 more than 250 gallons per 
capita per day. This does not mean that 
the city is cleaner than. any other, but 
rather, less business-like. It means that 
a large amount of money is expended to 
perform a service which is absolutely 
useless. 

The people, and not the managers of 
the plant, are to blame for this enor- 
mous waste. Out of 67,000 services only 
2,000 are metered. Herein is found the 
cause of the trouble. The installation 
of meters throughout the system, 
on paid and free taps, domestic and 
manufacturing alike, would save fifty 
per cent. of the water now running 
to waste. Everyone would be just 
as clean und happy as at present 
and the treasury would be _ saved 
a large sum of money. The de- 
partment advocates the use of meters, 
but the people object so strenuously 
that, as it is their plant, they carry the 
day. Hence it would be foolish for the 
city to undertake to operate any more 
municipal plants at present. 








Contributions are desired on municipal sub- 
jects. The Editor wants to know how you solve 
the civic problems, and your methods of depart- 
mental administration. City Government is the 
national clearing-house of experience and new 
ideas for the promotion of good government 

You are requested to use our ‘“* Department of 
Inquiry.” Answers to all inquiries relating to 
city ors will be made as promptly as may be 
Sound compatible with thoroughness. 

The Editor reserves the right to use manu- 
scripts in whole or part and to make such altera- 
tions as shall seem to him desirable. 
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“THE MAN WITH THE AXE.” 

Mayor Hart is laying about him, right 
and left, with such vigorous blows, de- 
capitating so many officials in the vari- 
ous departments, that he has brought 


consternation to the camp of the Demo- 
crats. The board of Aldermen has taken 
up the matter and passed the following 
orders relating to suspensionns: 

“Ordered, that the attention of his honor 
the mayor be called to that portion of his 
inaugural address where he says: ‘The civil 
service law, in its letter and spirit, will be 
complied with ** * And let all know that 
this is to be a government of law and order, 
not of partisanship and spoils;’ therefore, 
for the purpose of assisting the committee 
on appropriations in making up the appro- 
priations for tthe current year, his honor the 
mayor be requested to inform this board if 
the wholesale suspension of worthy city em- 
ployees which has taken place in the street 
department is ‘to be made permanent, and 
the vacant places remain unfilled.’’ 

“Ordered, that ‘the mayor be requested to 
ay point a commission of three fair-minded, 
practical citizens to make an inquiry into 
the causes that have brought about a dis- 
continuance of certain branches of the city 
works.”’ 

If these wholesale suspensions are to 
be permanent then it shows the previous 
government to have been singularly un- 
fitted for the administration of the city’s 
affairs. If vacancies are made only 
to be refilled again at an early date from 
the ranks of the favored ones of the new 
control, then the aspect would be changed 
and Mayor Hart justly censurable for a 
gross Violation of his pre-election pledge. 
The Boston Herald, in an editorial, says: 
“On the present face of affairs, it looks 
as though Mayor Hart had found a good 
deal to reform in the Boston city govern- 
ment.” 

In any event, the question having so 
widespread an interest, it would be well 
for the mayor to follow the suggestion 
of the Board of Aldermen and appoint 
three disinterested men whose investiga- 
tion would clarify the political atmos- 
phere of the Hub. 


ALDERMAN GLADDEN. 


Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, reform- 
er, author and clergyman, has announced 
his candidacy for the Common Council 
of has city, Columbus, Ohio. 

“T have volunteered,” says Dr. Glad- 
den, “to serve the city as a member of 
the Council, because I believe that I can 
be of service to the city in that position. 
I have no interest to serve but the inter- 
ests of the public. I shall make no can- 
vass, pay no assessments, ask for no 
votes. If the people want me to serve 
them I will do it, and without pay.” 

The election of Dr. Gladden will be a 
step in the right direction, but it will not 
go very far toward solving the munici- 
pal problem. The problem could not be 
solved if the entire council were made 
up of men like Dr. Gladden. As councils 
go, that of Columbus is above the aver- 
age. The trouble will be found deeper 
seated. In a word it is found in the 
methods of the machine politicians, who 
have for their slogan: “To the victors 
belong the spoils.” 

Not until the merit system is well es- 
tablished can the people of the Capital 
City expect any relief for the disease is 
found in the administrative and not the 
legislative function of government. And 
the administrative arm of the govern- 
ment is not to be blamed—the cause of 
existing conditions lies back of that; it 
is in the law. The advocates of good 
government should aim their blows at 
the pernicious partisan system and seek 
to secure the adoption of the non-parti- 
san and merit system features of the pro- 
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posed municipal code, now being con- 
sidered by the legislature. 

Under present conditions we think the 
Reverend Doctor should go one step fur- 
ther and take an active hand in his own 
canvass. It is not enough to be in a re- 
ceptive mood; he must be filled with the 
vigorous, aggressive, conquering spirit. 


POLITICAL BLACKMAIL OF 
CORPORATIONS. 


It is stated that the New York City 
officials compelled the Third Avenue rail- 
road to reject the bid of one contractor 
for changing its motive power, and ac- 
cept the bid of a Tammany contractor at 
a higher price. The road lost money by 
the overation, but the management ap- 
pears to have thought it would be cheap- 
er in the end to yield to the blackmailers 
than to defy them. The result of their 
action is that the railroad now finds it- 
self saddled with a floating debt which it 
is unable to provide for, and a prominent 
banking house that had engaged to un- 
dertake a reorganization of its finances 
now withdraws from the undertaking for 
reasons which can be guessed. The af- 
fair is interesting, as showing the as- 
tonishing readiness with which the busi- 
nes men of New York will submit to the 
skinning process in order to secure the 
favor of Tammany and its alles. 

And what is true of New York is true 
of nearly every large city. Black sheep 
are found even in aldermanic boards and 
there is always one or more who runs a 
“skinning game” throughout his official 
life. One alderman in a New York city 
said to the writer: “I am retiring from 
an official career of ten years and am a 
poor man, although I have had a num- 
ber of opportunities to get rich easily.” 
The corporation which yields to the 
blackmailing methods of the black sheep 
of any municipality is to be severely cen- 
sured for the corporation becomes par- 
ticeps criminis. 


THE ANTI-RAMAPO BILLS. 


The anti-Ramapo bills must be passed 
for the good of New York state. If they 
are defeated it will leave the 344 cities, 
towns and villages of the state at the 
mercy of the Ramapo Company, a pri- 
vate monopoly, whose greedy manipula- 
tion of the powers, political and other- 
wise, under its control, has secured for 
its own use nearly all the unused water 
rights in the eastern part of the state. 
At present the city of New York is 
powerless to interfere owing to the limi- 
tations of existing laws. But if New 
York is coerced into a contract, under 
the present laws, with the private com- 
panies which have lawfully acquired 
these water rights and may lawfully sell 
the waters, then the 344 other cities, 
towns and villages will be powerless to 
prevent the use of such water rights 
even though it would imperil the in- 
crease of their own supply. 

As the law stands to-day, touching 
this question, the other municipalities 
have no protection against private com- 
panies. The proposed law makes fu- 
ture needs an equitable right and inde- 
pendent of property or contract right; 
whereby any city, town or village has 
standing in court and may protect its 
rights with reasonable hope of success. 

Which is most likely to afford efficient 
protection and to de 1 justly with the 
people—the courts of this state or a pri- 
vate water monopoly? 

Let the anti-Ramapo bills become laws, 
by all means. 
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A PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

Would a department devoted to the 
interests of American cities and a Mu- 
nicipal Congress to be made up of dele- 
gates from all the larger cities in the 
Western Hemisphere, at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition to be held at Buffalo in 
1901, be of sufficient value to warrant the 
expense involved in its creation? Would 
such a department interest city officials 
and students of municipal government? 

We want our readers to speak out, 
eithtr affirmatively or negatively, stat- 
ing briefly a reason for their opinions. 
Governor Roosevelt, Richard Watson Gil- 
der, Ex-Mayor Strong, Prof. Edmond J. 
James of Chicago University, Prof. L. S. 
Rowe of the University of Pensylvania, 
Dr. Albert Shaw and many others have 
previously expressed their approval of 
the plan. 

The idea was suggested to the execu- 
tive committee of the Pan-American Ex- 
position about a year ago by the editor 
of City Government. The Committee 


thinks favorably of it; but of 
course, cannot afford to put money 
into such a department unless it 


would be an attraction to those 
connected with the government of our 
cities. This is the opportunity for our 
readers to express themselves and we 
hope to receive letters from all parts of 
the country shortly after the issue of this 
number with decided opinions upon the 
subject. 


An Advantage for the Thrifty 
Taxpayer. 

With but few exceptions cities are 
obliged to borrow funds to carry them 
over from the end of their fiscal year to 
the period of tax collecting, a term of 
several months and they do this by issu- 
ing what is known as “Revenue Bonds.” 
These are eagerly sought for by bankers 
who look upon them as being a very de- 
sirable form of short investment. 

Why should not this be offered to the 
taxpayer? 

A sugested form is the folowing: 

Let the city offer these revenue bonds 
in amounts to suit purchaser making 
bonds interest bearing and when issu- 
ing them to taxpayers let them be for 
such sum as is likely to be represented 
in taxes to be paid by said taxpayer. 

These bonds could be held by the tax- 
payer until the time for tax collection and 
then offered by him in payment for his 
taxes. This would permit the taxpayer 
to use idle funds in discounting tax bills, 
which is now imposible under the law. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO 
KNOW ? 

If you want light on any municipal 
problem, no matter what it is, tell us 
about it and we will be glad to serve 
you. Our corps of consulting editors 
covers the whole field, is made up of able 
and distinguished men, and renders this 
part of our service invaluable. 

In turn let us ask you to tell us how 
you do things. Give us your methods in 
detail. They will be helpful to others. 
We extend a cordial invitation to the 
heads of all departments or any other 
reader to send in suggestions and ques- 
tions. 





One by one the relics of barbarism 
pass out. The city of Florence, S. C., 
has just sold its bloodhounds to the 
highest bidder. This calls to mind the 
fact that the city of Canton, Ohio,—the 
President’s own town,—recently added 
two bloodhounds to its thief-catching 
force. A little more light is needed in 


that town. 
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A DEPARTURE. 


The departments in City Government 
are re-arranged in this number and sev- 
eral new ones added. We would cail 
particular attention to that of “Book and 
Periodical Review.” Under this head 
will be found references to articles in 
current literature, relating to various 
phases of civic affairs, which many of 
our readers will be glad to know about. 
We only make a beginning in this num- 
ber and shall improve in the next, in 
which will be added books of timely in- 
terest. Any books or periodicals can be 
ordered of City Government at regular 
rates. 


Springfield, Ohio, has a progressive 
Labor Union. It is the most popular 
organization in the city, which is largely 
due to the dominating good judgment of 
its leaders: Messrs. Calhoon and Creager. 
The Union is continually contributing to 
the good of the whole population, regard- 
less of religion, politics or position. Its 
latest public benefaction is the provision 
for a popular course of six illustrated 
free lectures upon British Municipal 
Life, by Prof. Charles Zueblin of Chi- 
cago. The writer had the pleasure of at- 
tending the first one in the course. It 
was a stormy night in January and 
yet over a thousand people were 
in attendance. If all the labor or- 
ganizations were conducted on _ the 
libeal and tolerant policy of the 
Springfield Union they would multiply 
in usefulness, number and power more 
rapidly than they do. 








The narrow tire must go. It is the 
geatest destroyer of pavements in the 
city. Every city would do well to con- 
duct a crusade against it. It is particu- 
larly damaging to the asphalt pavement 
in the summer. City Government would 
suggest that, to bring about the needed 
reform, the city stand half the expense 
of effectng the change in the trucks now 
in use. Let the truckmen pay the whole 
expense and then give him a certificate 
of rebate to be allowed on future pay- 
ments of vehicle tax at the rate of fifty 
per cent. of the amount each year till 
half the first cost is refunded. In this 
way the city would lose half its income 
on trucks and heavy wagons for a short 
time; but it would more than make up 
the loss in the amounts saved on repairs 
to pavements which would not be made 
necessary with the broad tires. 


The effort which is being made to save 
the historic old Manor House, now used 
as city hall at Yonkers, N. Y., should be 
successful. It would be worse than folly 
to destroy this relic of revolutionary 
days. The Historical Society has ob- 
jected to a proposition to reconstruct the 
building and the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution regard it as little short of sacri- 
lege to alter this building which was 
erected in 1682, stood all through the 
revolution, was the home of Frederick 
Philipse and was often visited by Wash- 
ington while his troops in ths vicinity 
were holding the British in check in New 
York. The proposition is to raise $100,- 
000 for the purpose of buying the proper- 
ty and two gentlemen who do not want 
their names used have agreed to give 
$5,000 each for this purpose. 


—Mayor Sutherland of Yonkers, N. Y., 
is an enthusiast on the subject of munici- 
pal ownership. It was largely through 
his influence that an act is to be sub- 
mitted to the legislature authorizing the 
council to establish an electric light plant 
at a cost not to exceed $175,000. 
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The city of Syracuse, N. Y., is con- 
templating the establishment of a city 
laboratory. The writer examined, some 
months ago, the apology for a health de- 
partment and laboratory which is now 
in use in that city, and would not only 
commend the action taken, but would sug- 
gest that the proposed improvement be 
made to includts the entire department. 
If the Health Officer and Bacteriologist 
weresentuponatourof inspection to the 
cities of Rochester, Buffalo and Pittsburg 
the valuable pointers and _ practical 
knowledge thus obtained could be util- 
ized to the city’s advantage. Give these 
gentlemen sufficient funds to equip and 
maintain a modern health department 
and Syracuse will take rank with cities of 
her size. 


There are no people more fickle, at 
tmes, than those of our own land. 
Sometimes irrelevant matters are permit- 
ted to divert the public mind in the set- 
tlement of questions of importance. Such 
an instance is noted in Vineland, N. J., 
where a man of seventy-one years of age 
is running for Mayor against a youth of 
twenty-five. Naturally the issue would 
be old age against youth, conservatism 
against progress; but such is not the 
case. The issue is based on the South 
African struggle, the one sympathizing 
with the English and the other with the 
Boer. The situation is not only novel 
but absurd. 


Charles T. Horrigan, of the Boston 
council, wants a warship assigned to the 
use of that city for the purpose of taking 
the members of the councl to the Paris 
Exposition. When he introduced the or- 
der his colleagues thought it a joke and 
the president would not entertain the 
order. Afterward he said it was no 
joke. He intends to reintroduce the or- 
der and to ask for the use of the cruiser 
Boston, but if that is not available any 
other will be acceptable. This is the 
most colossal specmen of aldermanic 
“cheek” on record and deserves a monu- 
ment to the proposer! 


If all the private corporations, which 
operate franchises for public utilities, 
were as liberally disposed as the Zanes- 
ville, (Ohio) Gas Light Company, the 
growth of municipal ownership would be 
less rapid. For more than five years this 
company has charged only one dollar per 
thousand cubic feet for gas when a city 
ordinance has fixed the price at one dol- 
lar and twenty cents. Perhaps some of 
our readers can equal or better this ex- 
ample of corporate generosity, but we 
doubt it. 


The multiplication of the vehicles hav- 
ing some other motive power than horses 
is an alarming feature noticed in all our 
large cities. The heavy automobile is 
quite as dangerous to life in the crowded 
streets as the trolly car and there is just 
as much reason for its being supplied 
with fenders. It could not fail to im- 
prove the chopped off appearance of the 
automobile. 


A Bunch of Newly Elected 
York State Mayors. 


Niagara Falls, Major M. B. Butler, 
Democrat. 

Elmira, Dr. Frank H. Flood, Republi- 
can. 

Corning, George W. Lane, Democrat. 

Albion, George W. Ough, Democrat. 

Hornellsville, Frank J. Nelson, Demo- 
crat. 

Bath, Thomas Shannon, Republican. 
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PERSONAL. 


—T. W. Hugo has been elected Mayor 
of Duluth, Minn. 


—Edward J. Donovan is the newly 
elected City Clerk of Boston. 

—Dr. A. B. Santry has been appointed 
health officer of Little Falls, N. Y. 

—William McClelland was recently 
elected president of the council of Union- 
town, Pa. 

—Bertrand T. Wheeler ‘thas been ap- 
pointed superintendent of streets in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

—Josiah Quincy, former Mayor of Bos- 
ton, Mass., wedded Miss Tyler in London, 
Eng., Feb. 17th. 

—Controller Joseph E. Lewis of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., was recently re-elected by 
about 15,000 majority. 

—C. F. Gibson was recently elected 
president of the council of Sharon, Pa.; 
Malin Ewing, city clerk, and Alexander 
McDowell, city treasurer. 

—H. W. Benn is the new president of 
the council of Braddock, Pa.; William 
Howatt, the new city engineer, and Fran- 
cis S. Bennett, city solicitor. 

—John B. Reeves was recently elected 
president of the council of Beaver Falls, 
Pa.; ‘C. P. Wallace, city treasurer, and 
J. Rankin Martin, city solicitor. 

—John S. Jones of Westport, Conn., 
has been an active fireman forty-three 
years and is now Chief of the department 
as well as editor and proprietor of the 
Westport Herald. 

—Mayor Edward H. Moore of Youngs- 
town, is the latest of the Democratic as- 
pirants who desires to be elected as a 
delegate-at-large from Ohio to the next 
national convention. 

—Dr. S. A. S. Jessop was recently re- 
elected president of the council of Kit- 
tanning, Pa.; H. A. Hickman was elect- 
ed city solicitor, and David McMaskes, 
street commissioner. 

—Mayor Mayberry of Waltham, Mass., 
has made the following appointments: 
Bertram Brewer, city engineer; John T. 
Pawnall, superintendent of wires; John 
L. Harvey, city solicitor. 

—Mayor rreemont Patten entertained 
the city officials of Gardiner, Me., by a 
banquet recently; the principal toasts 
were, ‘Municipal Ownership of Water 
Works” and “Municipal Taxation.” 

—Frank Heiber was recently re-elected 
president of the council of McKees 
Rocks, Pa; H. E. Lineaweaver, city solic- 
itor; John Hunter, city engineer, and 
John Humphries, street commissioner. 

—John J. Cummins was recently elect- 
ed general manager of the Syracuse (N. 
Y.) Electric Light Company, and the Gas 
Company. It is stated that the consoli- 
dation of the two companies is sure to 
come in time. 

—Mayor MacVicar, of Des Moines, Ia., 
one of the most enterprising officials in 
the country, was renominated recently 
at the Republican primaries. Mayor 
MacVicar has already served two terms 
as executive of Des Moines. 

—Michael J. Heslin, of Engine 108, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was presented with a 
gold medal by former Commissioner Bry- 
ant on behalf of the Citizens’ Firemen’s 
Medal Fund Committee. Fireman Hes- 
lan was one of the heroes of the Windsor 
Hoted fire last March. 

—Mayor John C. Fahey, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., thinks the city is more in need 
of money than he is, so he has not yet 
drawn any of his salary as Mayor. The 
salary is $1,500 a year, and $1,000 is now 
due him. He says he will draw the 
money some time, but declares the Mayor 
should have something to do or should 
be elected merely for the honor in it. 
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~—J. J. Hill has sent a check for one 
thousand dollars to the fund for public 
baths of St. Paul, Minn. 

—Officer Stephen Rowan of Chicago, 
lately promoted to the position of special 


’ bodyguard to Mayor Carter Harrison, is, 


because of his immense girth, genial per- 
sonality and the tradition that he has 
never made an arrest, the most famous 
man on the city’s police force. “Big 
Steve,’ whose normal weight is 320 
pounds, has been a Chicago policeman 
since 1874. 

—T. Carson, the Mayor of Brownsville, 
Tex., is known in that part of the coun- 
try as the “perpetual Mayor.’ He has 
held the office for twenty-one years, and 
he cannot get out of it. He has declined 
renomination time and again, and threat- 
ened to resign if elected; but the people 
have nominated and elected him in spite 
of it. He was the first Mayor elected in 
Texas under the new Constitution of 1879, 
and before that he had been an Alderman 
for a number of years. 


NEW CITY OFFICIALS. 


A LOT OF NEW EXECUTIVES IN THE 
KEYSONE STATE. 


Ashland, John A. Steif, (D.) Burgess. 

Ashley, R. G. Thomas, Burgess. 

Ambler, Phaon J. Rex, (R.) Burgess. 

Bethlehem, Geo. W. Stroman, (D.) Bur- 
gess. 

Bloomsburg, Frank A. Ikeler, (D.) 

Bridgeport, Harry McQuade, (D.) Bur- 
gess. 

Bristol, Edw. L. Leigh, (D.) Burgess. 

Carlisle, Thomas E. Vale, (R.) Bur- 
gess. 

Clearfield, W. L. Mulholland, (R.) Bur- 
gess. 

Conshohocken, Jacob M. Ulrich, (R.) 
Burgess. 

Doylestown, John Donnelly, (D.) Bur- 
gess. 

Eddystone, W. S. Taylor, (R.) Burgess. 

Hollidaysburg, John T. Ackers, (R.) 
Burgess. 

Hughsville, Ellis Barto, Burgess. 

Huntingdon, Chas. C. Brewster, (R.) 
Mayor. 

Kennett Square, Marshall P. Yeatman, 


. (R.) Burgess. 


Kingston, R. P. Broadhead, Burgess. 

Lancaster, Dr. E. H. Mullenburg, (R.) 
Mayor. 

Lansdowne, Frank T. Davis, (R.) Bur- 
gess. 

Lewisburg, 
Burgess. 

McKeesport, Dr. Robert J. Black, 
mayor, elected by one majority. 

Media, Henry C. Snowden, Sr., (R.) 
Burgess. 

Middleburg, J. F. Steller, Burgess. 

Mifflintown, William E. Harley, (R.) 
Burgess. 

Montoursville, H. M. King, (R.) Bur- 
gess, 

Muncy, J. W. Albright, Burgess. 

Narberth, Chas. E. Kreamer, Burgess. 

Newton, William L. Walker, (R) Bur- 
gess. 

Norristown, William Todd, (D.) Bur- 
gess. 

Norwood, C. H. Bond, (R.) Burgess. 

Phoenixville, Wm. H. Parsons, (R.) 
Burgess. 

Picture Rocks, R. T. Blaikie, Burgess. 

Plymouth, Joseph Anderson, Burgess. 

Pottstown, Horace A. Custer, (R.) 
Burgess. 

Ridley Park, George C. Hetzell, (R.) 
Burgess. 

Rockledge, Andrew J. Detz, (I.) Bur- 
gess. 


Frederick Steiner, (R.) 
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Royepsford, David Spring, (R.) Bur- 
gess. 

Sharon, William McIntyre, Jr., mayor. 

Sharon Hill, William S. Hill. (1.) Bur- 


ess. 

South Bethlehem, Alexander Graham, 
(D.) Burgess. 

South Williamsport, C. R. Hand, (R.) 
Burgess. 

Spring City, H. J. Diehl, (R.) Burgess. 

Stroudsburg, A. B. Staples, (D.) Bur- 
gess. 

Sugar Notch, John Sliker, Burgess. 

Sunbury, F. E. Drumheller, (D.) Bur- 
gess. 

West Bethlehem, J. A. Eberts, (D.) 
Burgess. 

West Chester, John Thorp, (R.) Bur- 
gess. 

West Conshohocken, E D. Britt, (D.) 
Burgess. 

Yeadon, H. A. Dunk, Burgess. 





Press Comments on 
Municipal Affairs. 











THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
[The Outlook.] 


The most striking political phenomenon 
curing recent months has been the unpre- 
cecented growth of socialism in the eastern 
section of Massachusetts. When, in De- 
cember, 1898, John C. Chase, an avowed so- 
clalist, was elected mayor of Haverhill as 
the candidate of the social democratic party, 
it was possible for men to say that he owed 
his victory to a political accident, for his 
epponents were divided, and -he_ polled 
only twenty-three hundred out of seven 
thousand votes. In December last, how- 
ever, republicans, Democrats, and_ prohi- 
bit:onists all joined hands to defeat him. 
They forgot their differences of opinion, 
and threw down the gauntlet on the basis 
of a straight contest between socialism 
ard capitalism. As such ithe issue was 
frankly accepted by all concerned. No 
effort was spared to defeat the socialists, 
and money flowed like water. The coali- 
tion candidate, a lawyer named _ Pingree, 
lad not only the support of the one daily 
paper of the city, but also of all the ma- 
chine politicians. On the other hand, the 
social democratic party, a new organiza- 
tion, with very slight financial resources 
or political experience, fought beneath the 
stcrm of prejudice that is alw1ys aroused 
by the word “socialism.’’ he money 
with which they conducted their campaign 
came from far ‘and wide—hundreds of 
dollars from the Jewish socialists of the 
East Side of New York, and contributions 
from sympathizers in almost every state 
of the Union. A little weekly paper the 
“Haverhill Social Democrat,’’ was started 
a few weeks before election as the organ of 
the socialists. In spite of almost su- 
perhuman obstacles, tthe social Demv- 
crats again elected their candidate, by a 
majority of one hundred and fifty-six, and 
with him three aldermen and three coun- 
ciimen (out of a joint ballot of twenty-one), 
which gives the socialists the same nu- 
merical strength in the city counci) that 
they had last year. 

On the same night that Chase was re- 
elected there came news from the other 
side of Boston that Brockton also had 
elected a socialist mayor, Charles H 
Coulter, by a majority of over fifteen hun- 
dred, together with two aldermen and a 
councilman, all of whom ran on the sacial 
democratic ticket. The following week 
T3ynn and Newburyport each cast about 
eight hundred votes for a ‘socialist mayor, 
and at the last-named place the social 
damocrats elected a member of both city 
council and school board. Haverhill and 
Reckland are represented in the state 
house at Boston by James F. Carey and 
the Rev. F. O. McCartney, the only two 
socialists in any state legislature in_ this 
country. We thus see the extraordinary 
spectacle of socialism strongly. intrenched 
to-day in Massachusetts, a republican state 
and one famous for its conservatism. 

The social democratic party was formed 
at Chicago in June, 1898, being thus less 
than two years old. It grew out of a_heter- 
ogeneous organization formed’ by Jsugene 
V. Debs in 1897, and from the first day of 
its existence ‘has stood uncompromisingly 
for clear-cut socialism. It declares 
its object to be ‘‘the establishment cf a 
system of co-operative production and 
distribution through the restoration ‘to the 
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people of ‘all the means of production and 
distribution, to be administered by  or- 
ganized society in the interest of the whole 
people, and the complete emancipation of 
society from the domination of capital- 
ism. In principles and purpose - the 
social democratic party is almost identical 
with the socialist labor party, and _ its 
fu-mation was really a_ protest against 
conditions existing in that party. ‘Lhe 
socialist labor party, in the twenty years 
of its existence, has accomplisned nothing 
that can be compared with the victories 
of the social democratic party of Massa- 
chusetts. Eugene V. Debs—the ‘‘Ferili- 
nand Lassalle of American socialism,’ as 
he has well been called—is national or- 
ganizer of the social democratic party, and 
to his untiring efforts has been due av smal! 
measure of its success. 

The social democratic movement in 
Miussachusetts is a working-class move- 
ment, and its rank and file are recruited 
aimost wholly from native-born Americans. 
Winfield P. Porter, twice the party’s can- 
dicate for Governor, often prefaces his 
acdresses on socialism by saying: “Mv 
grandfather fought to throw off the yoke 
of English slavery; my father strove to 
break the chains from the limbs of the 
negro slaves; I ‘to-day am fighting agains: 
the curse of wage-slavery.”’ In viev of 
such a declaration, it can hardly be said 
that “socialism is a foreign import:tion;” 
and it is certainly very interesting to note 
tiat Massachusetts, the cradle of liberty 
in 1776, and the stumping-ground of the 
abolitionists half a century later (Haver- 
bili, by the way, being the birthplace of 
J. G@. Whittier), is to-day the first to lead 
the way toward the ‘‘co-operative com- 
monwealth” pictured by socialists. Mayor 
(Chase was born in New Hampshire, Rep- 
resentative Carey in Haverhill, and both 
of them worked in the shoe factories from 
eariest boyhood. Mayor Coulter is also 
an American, a journeyman plumber by 
trade. Representative McCartney, on the 
o.her hand, is a Unitarian minister. He 
left a prosperous church at Rockland _ to 
go into politics, and was previousiv assist 
ant pastor of one of the wealthiest con 
gregations in Boston. Haverhill, Brock- 
ten, Lynn, and Newburyport are all 
famous as centers of the shoemaking in- 
dustry, and this fact has led the New York 
“Sun” to suggest that there must be some 
raysterious connection between shoes and 
socialism! 

“There is something that all the money 

in the world is powerless ito check,’ said 
one of the Haverhill socialists, ‘‘and that 
is the onward march of a great moral 
principle.’”’ It is this very spirit in Mas- 
sachusetts socialism which gives it its 
impregnable strength. The social demo- 
cratic party is so fundamentally different 
from the other parties that the old-time 
politicians are totally at a loss as to its 
meaning. They cannot even begin to 
comprehend thait the socialists are work- 
ing, not for political jobs and party tri- 
umph, but for principles and_ ideals. 
There is in the social democratic move- 
ment an almost religious enthusiasm. On 
the eve of victory in Haverhill, an Irish 
socialist was on his death-bed. The good 
news was brought to him lying in pain, 
ané@ his face brightened as with the light 
of sunshine. Almost his last words were, 
“And Brockton, too!” In one of the 
branch meetings of the party a new recruit 
to socialist principles—a notorious drinker 
—stood an his feet to make confession of 
faith, and in his hand was the inevitable 
bottle. “Comrades,” he said, “I am 
never going to disgrace our cause by tak- 
ing another drop of that vile stuff: He 
dashed the bottle to the ground, amidst ap- 
wWallse, 
. Massachusetts cities have so littie home 
rule that, even if Mayors Chase and Coul- 
ter had a majority in the city government, 
aimost nothing could be accomplished in 
the direction of socialism. _ Both mayo:s 
realize that their chief function at present 
is that of agitators—apostles of a new 
idea. In their inaugural messages they 
declare triumphantly and unequivocally 
their belief in the fundamental principles 
of socialism, but state that the musi that 
they, as individuals, can do :s tu move 
siowly forward in the direction of munici- 
pal ownership, and to use their influence 
wherever possible in the interests of the 
working class against the capitalists. 

Probably Edward Bellamy’s b)oks. scat- 
tered so widely tthrough these New Eng- 
land homes, have been largely responsible 
for the growth of the socialistic sentiment. 
Sccialistic papers and pamphlets have 
been distributed here in thousands for 
many years, for the socialist movement 
of to-day is clearly the logical development 
of an earlier and vaguer populist move- 
ment. But more powerful than all other 


“actors in the education of Massachusetts 


workmen has been the evolution of indus- 
try. The men of Haverhill and Brockton 
can remember the time when a shoemaker 
made a complete shoe upon his knee. 
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To-day the individual, working in concert 
with scores of others, and using complex 
mInachinery, makes a hundredth part of a 
snoe. A priori, one would suppose that 
such- marvelous mechanical cevelopment 
would bring comfort and security to ali. 
As a matter of fact, ithe Haverhill sho2- 
makers are much worse off than their 
fathers, There is more poverty, more 
insecurity, and more unemployment. The 
ivvention of machinery and the concentra- 
tion of industry have brought incaiculable 
wealth to ‘the capitalist class, but misery 
to the workers. Is it to be wondered at 
that New England workingmen now realize: 
that the factory, already social in its 
rature, should also become social prop- 
erty, and be administered to promote the 
well-being of the whole community? Is 
if not natural that they should flock in 
ever-increasing numbers’ to the party 
which asserts its object to be the collettive 
or public ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution? 

The socialist victories at Haverhill and 
Brockton have aroused comment from 
Maine to California. The editors of our 
aily papers are still busy trying to explain 
away such a remarkable phenomenon, and 
beth republican and democratic leaders in 
Mzssachusetts are discussiong how many of 
the socialist demands they can safely in- 
corporate in their respective platforms. To 
those who are able to survey the imatiter 
from a wide standpoint, these victories sim- 
ply appear as the local expression of a 
movement that is already world-wide, and 
that is surely destined sooner or later to be- 
come a great political factor in this nation. 
--Leonard D. Abbott. 


THE FIRE MARSHAL BILL. 
[Columbus Dispatch.] 


Whether Ohio ought to have a fire mar- 
shal, as several other states have, is a 
question that is now being very widely dis- 
cussed. The bill establishing such an office 
wiil soon, ‘in all probability, come up for ac- 
tion in ‘the legislature. An article in the 
lecal columns this morning states that an 
invitation has been extended !to ‘the fire mar- 
shal of Massachusetts to come here shortly 
ana make a statement before the members 
of the legislature and others interested as to 
the practical workings of the law in that 
state, where it is reported ‘to have been pre- 
eminently successful and satisfactory. The 
invitation has been accepted. 

The Dispatch has from the time this mat- 
ter was first agitated taken the position 
that the state needs a fire marshal and 
ought to have one, provided always the of- 
fice was conducted in a businesslike manner 
ard not made a mere extension of a party 
spoils system as was the case at one time in 
Maryland. If the office is properly conduct- 
ea. there is good reason to believe that it 
will save a great deal of money annually to 
preperty owners and insurers. As there is 
so much interest in this matter at present, 
The Dispatch herewith gives a brief state- 
ment of the objects and claims of those who 
pr for the passage of the fire mar- 
shal bill. 

The fire marshal bill has ia threefold ob- 
ject: 1. The investigation of the cause of 
every fire occurring in the state and a vig- 
orous prosecution of all criminals connected 
therewith under the supervision of a state 
official, who shall be known as the “fire 
marshal.” 2. The removal of all inflamma- 
bie material and combustible conditions in 
and around the poperty. Any citizen will 
have a right to file a complaint against_his 
negligent neighbors with the fire marshal. 
Failure to comply with the request of the 
fire marshal to remove the debris, subjects 
the offender to a heavy fine. 3. To keep an 
accurate indexed record of all fires occur- 
ring in the state, together with the previous 
character of the narties having the fire. 
This record is to be kept open for the in- 
srection of insurance companies, landlords 
and the public, so that they can pass intel- 
ligently on an ‘application for insurance or 
a ‘tenant. 

Three classes are aimed at in this Dill. 
First, the professional incendiary: second, 
the emergency incendiary; third, the crim- 
inally careless. The fire marshal of Massa- 
chusetts reports that 75 per cent. of all in- 
cendiary fires are for gain pure and simple. 
The other 25 per cent. ‘‘miscellaneous,”’ prin- 
cipally for revenge. He says 60 per cent. of 
the 75 per cent. are ‘‘repeaters,”’ ‘that is, men 
who make it their exclusive business to pur- 
chase a small stock of goods. buy a big line 
of insurance, apply the torch, get their in- 
surance, and move on to other fields where 
their record is a known. He adds in a 
recent statement: 

tl the date of the establishment of 
this office, July 7, 1894, to date, there have 
been 406 arrests for ‘ncendiarism, resulting 
in 258 convictions, and there are now 14 
persons awaiting trial. One of the parties 
had set 8 fires, one had set 12, one had set 
15, and two had, together, set 40 fires, aver- 
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aging a loss of $150,000 per month for twelve 
cunsecutive months. One man had collected 
insurance fifteen times on the same goods. 
‘he number of arrests and convictions 
herein given show an increase of from 500 
to 1,000 per cent. over the number of arrests 
and convictions during the same time prior 
to the establishment of this office, and this 
in the face of a very materially reduced per- 
ceLtage ot incendiarism. 

The insurance commissioner of Muassa- 
ck.vusetts, in his annual report, says the ; rin- 
cipal incentive to incendiarism is over-in- 
surance. By reason of the fact that it is 
possible for the policyholder to insure his 
preperty greatly in excess of its real value, 
the temptation is ever present to burn 
rather than protect the property. This temp- 
tation is not so strong when times are pros- 
perous. It is when there is a general busi- 
ness paralysis that the ‘‘emergency incen- 
diaries’’ find it profitable to greatly increase 
their insurance and then sell out to the com- 
vanies. Statistics show that the fire waste 
Croanen with the increase of commercial 
failures. 

With reference to the criminally careless, 
statistics show that 30 per cent. of all fire 
losses are due to exposure to other burning 
property. With the example of fassachu- 
setts to go by, it is claimed that the enaci- 
ment and enforcement of a fire mashal law 
in this state will reduce the fire waste at 
least $1,000,000 per annum. If the state re- 
duces the fire waste, competition will in- 
evitably force a reduction in the rates. 

But, as The Dispatch has said, the office 
of fire marshal must be conducted on a busi- 
ness basis and in a businesslike way if the 
purpose proposed is to be accomplished. ibg 
it is made a political sinecure, or is simply 
enacted for political patronage, it will be an 
expensive failure. 


REACTION FROM CENTRAL- 
IZA LION. 
[Boston Herald.] 


We have on several occasions expressed it 
as our opinion ‘that the time was coming 
when a reaction would set in from that 
form of municipal control which consists in 
centraiizing executive power in the hands of 
a singie official, and that such a reaction 
wouu.d carry us back to former methods, 
when a sharply detined line between execu- 
tive and tegisiative functions in municipal 
mratters did not exist. A committee of the 
cinizens of the town of Brookiine has been 
fur some time past engaged in the work or 
endeavoring to prepare sume form of gov- 
erument which shall meet existing condi- 
tions, the town having now a popwation of 
over 20,u00, and having, in the opinion of 
some of its citizens, outgrown the oid-fash- 
ioned form of town government. It is our 
beiief that with a few minor changes, need- 
ed to meet the crisis which might come 
when the number who wished to attend a 
tewn meeting would be larger than the town 
hall could accommodate, the town form of 
government wiil continue in Brookline for 
severti years to come. But some of the 
members of the committee that have been 
studying this subject have considered it their 
duty to prepare a form of city government 
which the people of Brookline might adopt, 
if for any reason they saw fit, later on, to 
make such a change. Joseph Walker, the 
son of ex-Congressman Walker of Worces- 
ter, who is a member of this committee, has 
ehyeee with the co-operation of some of 
1is associates, a form of city charter which 
exhibits the spirit of reaction which, we 
have insisted, was likely soon to show itself. 
Mr. Walker’s scheme of city government is 
exceptional, and even unique in one respect 
—that his muincipality is to be a city with- 
out a mayor. Both the executive and leg- 
islative functions are to be_- vested 
in a city council, to consist of fifteen 
members, five of whom are, after the first 
year, to be elected annually. These are all 
of the elected officers thalt the cify is to 
have and any ‘ten citizens can have the 
name of a candidate to this office put upon 
the official ballot. The city councillors are 
to choose one of their number as chairman, 
and he is to representt them on certain oc- 
casions when it is more convenient to have 
one act than fifteen; for example, as signing 
the bonds of the city, etc., but, except in 
some such matters as this, he is to have no 
more authority than his associates. 

The heads of the department are to be 
chosen by the city council, and, when once 
chosen, are to have unaualified authority in 
the department over which they exercise 
ecntrol. They can appoint whomever they 
a agers pat to civil service regulations-- 
ut, when an appointment is once made, no 
removal can take place, except for cause, 
which must be stated in a communication 
to the city council. The heads of depart- 
ments, while given this full measure of 


pewer, are held responsible to the cilty coun- 
cil. At its sessions they are to occupy seats, 
and are to be permitted to speak on those 
subjects up for discussion which pertain to 
the respective departments. 





CITY GOVERNMENT. 


In brief, ‘this constitutes the main feat- 
ures of the plan which, we imagine, if a city 
charter should within a few years be adopt- 
ed in Brookline, would in a number of its 
particulars meet with public approval. The 
plan of having an autocratic mayor has 
been tried, and has not been productive of 
the hoped-for good results, and now the 
proposition is to go back to the conditions 
as they existed in Boston in the early days 
of our city, when the mayor was simply a 
superior alderman, and the city council had 
charge, through its own members or 
through superintendents appointed by it, of 
all of the municipal work. 

We are of the opinion that the form of 
government counts for very much less than 
does the character of the men who form it. 
It would need to be an exceedingly bad 
method of muincipal control which could not 
by honest, earnest, public-spirited citizens 
be made to serve a reasonably good purpose. 
Conttrariwise, no conceivable machinery in 
administration will make up for the deficien- 
cy caused by having in control of civic af- 
fairs inefficient, careless and corrupt men. 


THE WISE MUNICIPAL 
COURSE. 
[Atlanta Constitution.] 


Have we not reached the period where the 
city of Atlanta can have an account of its 
assets? 

There is nothing more just than that every 
public utility should finally revert to the 
city. We do not say when, for that is a 
mere matter of detail, but the fact remains 
that reversion should come some time. In 
the granting of franchises, from now on the 
sift for a certain time, whether for twenty 
or for thirty or forty years, should be con- 
sidered as an investment which will make a 
greater return to the city. 

There should be impartial justice in ‘this 
matter, an evening up of priviieges, so that 
no one enterprise could have an advanitage 
over the other. Between street car compa- 
nies, electric light companies or any other 
possible claimant for public utility which 
the future may produce, it should be under- 
steod, without complication, that the re- 
versionary ownership rests in the city, that 
the franchise given is a method of induce- 
ment and payment, and that the way is al- 
Ways open to competition upon Ithe same 
terms. This vlan would be right for the 
city, fair for the investors, and in the ‘inter- 
est_of sound public policy. 

Here again comes the question: What are 
our assets? In order to find out our rights, 
and ito do justice to all, it is necessary to 
know what we have. What are our obliga- 
tions so that we might fulfill them? These 
questions should be answered by a body 
competent to look into them and ascertain 
the truth, and then all new-comers should 
be squared by a common rule which will 
place them all upon an equality, with the 
ultimate city ownership clearly understood. 
Such a work as we have outlined and such 
lan equalization of inducement, should be 
fixed in the city charter, where it could not 
be disturbed by special interests which may, 
from time to time, have a pull upon an ex- 
isung council. Men are intensely human, 
and corprations are extremely selfish, so 
that the only security is in a rule formulat- 
ed upon principles of exact justice, placed 
where it cannot be trifled with in favor of 
any chance interest which happens to have 
a “‘pull.”” Remove the necessity for special 
friends in council or attorneys {in the lobby, 
make a charter rule equally open to ail, 
and let common sense do the rest. 

Again we ask: What are our assets, and 
what is the best way to guard them? 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF 
LAND. 


[The Appeal to Reason.] 


In the middle ages, many cities of Europe 
owned a great deal of land which was rent- 
ed to the people in small parcels, the cities 
making use of the land in the same way as 
a landlord. Many of these cities have re- 
tained their lands to this day, others have 
acuired land. 

The city of Berlin, owns over 25,000 acres 
of land beyond the city boundary. Frank- 
‘fert-on-the-Main owns about 8,000, and 
Breslau 9,000. Twenty cities in Germany, of 
50,000 or more population, own large bodies 
of land. Dresden, with only 400 acres re- 
ceives an income of $200,000 a year. Vienna, 
Austria, owns a very large tract of land 
from which she derives the annual income 
of $1,500,000. Prague has an income from the 
same source, of $500.000. Nearly every city 
of Austria owns agricultural land. 

The cities of Russia own real estate to 
a large extent, which is often renited for 
petato farms. St. Petersburg and Moscow 
each receive $500,000 per year from. this 
source. 
year, and Liverpool of $800,000. 





London has an income of $900,000 a 
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Most of the municipal lands oénce owned by 
American cities have been sold into the 
hands of private speculators. In 1834 Chi- 
cage sold several acres of land, located in 
what is now the heart of the city, for $38,000. 
Had she kept that land, she could aboiish 
taxiation, as the income would be above the 
total cast to run the city. 

Paris has a farm for indigents located in 
the suburb of La Chamelle. This farm has 
for its aim, the rescue, from among the 
crowd of applicants to the municipal nignt 
refuges of Paris, such unfortunates as ap- 
parently present the conditions of likeli- 
hood to regain by work, a living. The .irm 
las large, well-appointed buildings, has 
strict rules and regulations. The manage- 
ment do their utmost to procure employment 
for all inmates, and any farm proprietor 
wishing to secure farm hands, can do so by 
writing to the director of the farm. Those 
whe are sent to the farm are paid regular 
weges. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTION. 
[Philadelphia Public Ledger.] 


Commissions have been inquiring into the 
fitness of the Cubans, Puerto Ricans and 
Fijipinos for self-government, and they have 
generally reported unfavorably. If a simi- 
lar commission should be instructed to as- 
certain the fitness of Philade.phians it wou.d 
only have to examine the election returns 
published this morning and compare them 
with the list of voters to find Philadelphians 
as unfit to govern ‘themselves as are the 
Fiiipinos. 

The election was for magistrates—the 
minor judiciary—who have to deal primar- 
ily with the criminal classes and with many 
civil causes. It is of the utmost importance 
for the safety and welfare of the commun- 
ity that these magistrates shall be upright, 
just and free from partisan bias. The peo- 
ple, allowed to choose for themselves such 
magistrates, would naturally be expected to 
select the wisest and best; but the returns 
show that 40 per cent. of the qualified voters 
did not take enough interest in the election 
to go to the polls at all. They also show 
that the great majority of those who did 
vote exercised no discriminaltion whatever, 
bur voted for notoriously bad men because 
they were on ‘the republican ticket, and 
against eminently good men because they 
had been refused ia place on that ticket. 
Surely, people who vote in this fashion or 
who do not vote at all are not fit to govern 
themselves by any rule that can be app.ied 
to Cubans, Puerto Ricans or Filipinos. And 
yet these same citizens of Philadelphia, with 
others ef their fellow countrymen, will not 
hesitate to sit in judgment upon peoples who 
have not had their opportunities for enlight- 
enment, and are less blameworthy, even 
though they should be equally unpatriotic, 
corrupt or indifferent. 





CARROLL D. WRIGHT AP- 
PROVES THE PLAN. 


In a letter to the editor of City Govern- 
ment, Commissioner Wright, in referring 
to the plan for a Pan-American Munici- 
pal Congress and Exhibit in connection 
with the Exposition to be held at Buf- 
falo in 1901, says: 


“T am not a very good judge of such 
things, but it seems to me something of the 
kind would accomplish some good, especial- 
ly in calling attention to municipal methods 
in various directions. There is great need of 
uniformity in accounts, economic admin- 
istration of various departments, and every- 
thing of the kind. The only thing I could 
do to help along such an enterprise would 
be to furnish the material published by the 
department so far as it bears upon this mat- 
ter, and perhaps produce some leaflets that 
weuld be of value to you. 

“The trade of cities is something of which 
I have little knowledge, except what I gain 
through industrial statistics, but anything 
which will extend the trade of American 
states and cities is certainly worthy of most 
careful and the fullest consideration. 





GOOD FOR CITY OFFICIALS 
AND STUDENTS. 

City Government is the name of a 
monthly publication issued from Troy, N. 
Y., which should be in the possession of 
every municipal officer and student of 
city problems. It covers thoroughly the 
whole field indicated by its title and is 
each month a compact encyclopaedia of 
timely knowledge.—Scranton Tribune. 
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PAN - AMERICAN MUNICIPAL 
CONGRESS AND EXHIBIT 
APPROVED. 


A few days before going to press City 
Government sent to the leading mayors 
throughout the country a description of 
the proposed new feature to be adopted 
by the promotors of the Pan-American 
Exposition to be held at Buffalo in 1901. 
There has not been time for a general 
response but here is what some of them 
say about it. We will give others next 
month. 


THOMAS G. HAYES, BALTIMORE. 


“TI fully approve of it. I do not know 
that I have any suggestion to make, but 
think all efforts should be made to arouse 
an increased interest in municipal af- 
fairs. I think a Municipal Congress, and 
even an exhibit in the Pan-American in 
1901, would be most admirable. I think 
that Baltimore city would take an inter- 
est in it. I would do all I could to for- 
ward the movement.” 


FRED W. VAUGHAN, FREMONT, NEB. 


“T certainly commend a Municipal de- 
partment for the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion; it will encourage interest in muni- 
cipal affairs, thereby increasing good 
government. 


S. N. HOLDEN, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


“T am in most hearty accord with your 
idea of a Municipal Exposition at Buf- 
falo. It’s just the proper thing to do and 
I shall be very glad to contribute in any 
way I am able.” 


JOHN DEPINET, ERIE, PA. 


“The proposed Pan-American Munici- 
pal Congress and Exhibit is an excellent 
idea, and no doubt would result in much 
good, and prove a grand _ success. I 
heartily indorse same.” 


C. F. DRISCOLL, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


“The proposition has my hearty ap- 
proval and I believe the results would 
be both interesting and valuable.” 


JOSEPH J. McCRUM, TITUSVILLE, PA. 


“T can offer no suggestions other than 
to endorse those offered in ‘editor’s 
sheet’ which seems to me covers the 
ground thoroughly. I most heartily en- 
dorse the project and think much good 
in the way of better municipal govern- 
ment would come from a congress as 
proposed.”’ 


HUNTINGTON BROWN, MANSFIELD, 
OHIO. 


“Your idea of holding a Pan-American 
Municipal Congress and Exhibit, to take 
place at and during the Pan-American 
Exposition, would certainly be attrac- 
tive, instructive and, no doubt, great 
benefit would be derived from such a 
feature. Municipal affairs are, at the 
present time, attracting great attention 
throughout America and such a Congress 
as described, wherein all features of mu- 
nicipal government could be discussed, 
and seen, would be of great benefit. Per- 
sonally I heartily sympathize with your 
suggestion, and trust that you will be 
able to successfully organize such a 
Congress.”’ 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 


THE STORY OF TOLEDO’S 
NATUKAL GAS PLANT. 


In reply to a query from City Gov- 
ernment Mayor Jones, of Toledo, Ohio, 
relates the story of the gas plant con- 
troversy. He writes: 


“For the past two years the supply of 
natural gas «as barely been sufficient 
to cover expenses of running the plant, 
and latterly it has failed to do so. The 
plant is under the management of three 
natural gas trustees, who are elected by 
the people. The Mayor has no part or 
lot in the management of the property 
except in an advisory way by courtesy. 
Ever since I have been in the office, I 
have urged through repeated messages 
to the Common Council, that they pro- 
vide the necessary means to build a gas 
works for the purpose of manufacturing 
gas to be supplied to the people, of 
course, at cost. The ‘shrewd business 
man,’ however, who is always on the 
alert for an opening, has stood in the 
way, and, as a consequence, nothing ma- 
terialized in the Common Council. When- 
ever any proposition looking towards a 
plan for building a gas works was men- 
tioned, the economical members of the 
Council would raise the bugaboo object- 
ing to a bond issue, and the matter would 
be side-tracked. 


“Finally, last spring, I secured the co- 
operation of a number of patriotic citi- 
zens, who offered to loan their credit to 
the city to build a gas works without a 
bond issue, something after the manner 
in which the citizens of Springfield pro- 
vided an electric lighting plant for that 
city. This proposition was rejected, and 
the Council ordered the plant advertised 
for sale. Two bids were received, one of 
$256,000 and one of $226,000. Up to this 
time I had no more idea that votes could 
be secured to sell the plant than I had 
that votes could be secured to sell the 
public library or the High School build- 
ing, but I soon learned that I had mis- 
judged the temper of the: committee to 
whom the matter had been referred. The 
committee, however, had opened the bids 
before the full time had expired and 
this left opportunity for yet another bid. 
I secured the further co-operation of 
some patriotic citizens to stop the sale, 
putting in a bid of $300,000—a bona fide 
bid accompanied by a check for $15,000, 
and I stated that the bid was made from 
a purely patriotic motive, as we had no 
desire to acquire the plant, the only pur- 
pose being to save it for the city. We, 
therefore, provided that the city could 
retake the property at any time upon 
payment of the purchase price and cost 
of improvement with interest at 5 per 
cent. We further specified that the gas 
trustees might have direction of the 
property, full access to the management, 
ete., etc. This bid of $300,000 was re- 
jected by the committee and they re- 
ported to the Council in favor of selling 
the plant for $256,000. This proposition 
was, however, too raw for the Council, 
and it disposed of the matter by reject- 
ing all bids and re-advertising. 

“This-time only two bids were sub- 
mitted, one for $228,000 and the other for 
something less. I did not submit a bid, 
having concluded that I did not care 
to fight any longer in that way. 

“The Council has passed legislation to 
sell the plant for the gross sum of $228,- 
000. The Kerlin Bros.’ bid, which was 
the one accepted, was a conditional bid, 
proposing to pay the sum specified, if the 
Council would grant them a satisfactory 
ordinance or franchise for marketing 
gas, laying pipes in the streets, etc. 
Without knowing what sort of an ordi- 
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nance they would ask for, the Council 
passed the legislation to sell the plant. 
I vetoed the legisaltion and returned it 
to the Council, giving my reasons brief- 
ly as follows: ‘The resolution simply in- 
structed the City Clerk to advertise the 
gas plant for sale. When the advertise- 
ment appeared, it elaborated at great 
length upon what was for sale, and ad- 
ded “‘together with the right to market 
gas, lay pipes in the streets,” etc.’ 

“I, therefore, called attention to the 
fact that the advertisement was not in 
harmony with the resolution, in fact ex- 
ceeded the authority, and that the bid of 
the Kerlin Bros. was not a bona fide bid, 
as it named a condition which it required 
the Council to comply with before it be- 
came a bid. Of course I urged vigorous- 
ly all of the moral reasons and the bad 
business policy involved in the Council 
fritering away valuable property worth 
at least half a million for this trifling 
sum, but the legislation was ag.in passed 
over the veto. 

“The next step was then taken; that 
was to ask the court for an injunction 
to restrain the Mayor and City Clerk 
from deeding the property to Kerlin 
Bros. The preliminary injunction was 
granted. The case has been argued, and 
Judgt Kinkade decided that no injunc- 
tion was needed as ‘no duty was incum- 
bent upon the Mayor and City Clerk to 
perform the ministerial act of transfer- 
ring the property’ on account of the de- 
fective legislation to which I have re- 
ferred; therefore there was no necessity 
that they should be enjoined. I shall 
interpret this to mean that the matter 
stands exactly as if no legislation had 


taken place and if the Council still pro- . 


poses to sell the gas plant, it will be 
necessary that they again advertise and 
at least proceed according to law. Of 
course I am unable to say whether this 
will be the method of procedure or what 
course they will pursue.” 


ANOTHER BIG CHICAGO 
SCHEME. 





BY UTILIZING WATER POWER OF 
DRAINAGE CANAL WILL SAVE 
$600,000 ANNUALLY. 


More than $600,000 each year will be saved 
tu the city of Chicago by the utilization of 
the water power from the drainage canal, 
developed at Lockport, to light the streets, 
run the city pumps and perform other muni- 
cipial labor, according to city officers who 
have investigated the subject. In addition 
to 'the money saving, the city will be lighted 
—really lighted—on the darkest of nights, 
having in piace of the present flickering gas 
jets and gasolene lamps 15,000 briiliant are 
lights. Possibility of coal famines at pump- 
ing and light stations wilil be ‘averted, all 
smoke at stations will be done away with 
ang the annoyance to neighboring residents 
from the jarring of engines will cease. 

‘To effect this will be required the expen- 
diture of the entire bond issue, $2,500,000 
provided by the city council for the purpose 
of developing the Lockport power and about 
$1,600,000 besides for the installation of ma- 
chinery, it is calculated. The city’s interest 
ou the investment will therefore be about 
17 per cent. 

The flow of 300,000 cubic feet of water per 
minute flowing out of tle canal at Lockport 
and descending to the level of the Des 
Tlaines there generates 16,000 theoretical 
horse power. To make this power available 
it will be necesary to blast a deep wheel 
pit beyond the windage basin and a tailrace 
from ‘there to the Des Plaines slightly lower 
than the present channel bed. Over this pit 
it is proposed to erect a power house 100x180 
feet. In the pit it is proposed to install nine 
powerful turbine wheels, directly coupled to 
enormous generators in the power house, 
capable of ‘transmitting 2,000 horse power 
each. Sluce gates must be arranged in 
connection with the works. 

From Lockport to Chicago, twenty-eight 
miles, heavy copper cables must be instalied, 
uncerground within the city limits. At the 
electric-light stations motors must be in- 
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stalled to be driven by the current and in 
turn to drive dynamos to supply a lighting 
current. At the pumping stations motors 
to drive the pumps must be installed. Elev- 
en ‘thousand four hundred street lights musi 
be put in place in addition to the present 
3,600, and wires must be strung for all these. 
Fully $3,500,000 will be required for all this 
work, it is estimated. 

In transmitting the power from Lockport 
to Chicago 10 per cent. will be lost on the 
wire, in addition to the loss at the plant. In 
transforming the high alternating current 
into a lighting current at the stations lo 
per cent. will be lost. An equal amount wili 
be lost at the shaft of the pumps. In this 
way the 16,000 horse power developed by the 
falling water will be reduced approximately 
one-third when it finally does its work. But 
the reduced amount will be amply sufficient 
to do the work required. 

Chicago pumping stations use at present 
%,C00 horse power, which costs, at $28 a horse 
power, $184,000 a year. The electric lights 
last year cost approximately $200,000 and the 
was and gasoline lamps cost $704,155. To run 
the 3,600 electric lights required 3,500 horse 
power. This was used but a portion of the 
day and cost about $32 a horse power. The 
‘total eost of lighting and of power for pump- 
ing was approximately $1,080,000. , 

When ‘tthe electric power is installed ani 
the lights put in place the cost of mainte- 
nance for lights will be about $400,000 a year 
umd the cost of power for pumping and 
lighting, at $4 a horse power, $64,000. The 
saving, therefore, will be $616,000 a year. 

While the pumps require ‘their full power 
in the daytime they are run ata greatly re- 
cuced rate at night, while the night is the 
only time the electric power is used. At the 
sturt there will be sufficient power for both, 
but it may become necessary to install a 
storage system for taking the surplus power 
i the daytime and turning it out at night 
to assist in the lighting. Such a plant would 
be somewhat expensive at the first outlay, 
but would need almost no attention and a 
very slight expense of operation. The possi- 
bility of selling a portion of the power dur- 
ing the day is also contemplated. : 

The calculation of 16,000 horse power 1s 
on a basis of the present current in the 
canal.. When the full flow is on and 600,00v 
teet is passing Lockport every minute there 
will be enough for the city’s growth for 
many years to come. It is proposed to re- 
tain the present machinery for use in emer- 
gencies. 





THE PROPOSED BARGE 
CANAL. 


Assemblyman Hill as chairman of the 
Canal Committee of the New York As- 
sembly has introduced a bill by unani- 
mous consent which appropdiates $200,000 
to carry out the work of making a com- 
plete survey of the alternative routes for 
the proposed new Hrie canal. The work 
is to be done under the supervision of 
the State Engineer and Surveyor. 


The State Engineer and Surveyor is to 
make the survey and use the appropria- 
tion for the payment of expenses. There 
is no provision for United States govern- 
ment assistance. The State Engineer is 
to complete plans showing absolutely 
every detail and every dollar of expense. 
He shall also state what canal lands to 
be sold are worth at a fair market price. 


The bill provides that the Erie canal 
shall have a depth of not less than twelve 
feet of water except in the locks and over 
structures, and the locks shall have the 
capacity to pass at one lockage two boats, 
each 150 feet in length, twenty-five feet 
in width and of ten feet draft, with a 
cargo capacity of 1,000 tons each. Pro- 
vision is also made for the improvement 
of the Oswego canal and the Champlain 
canal, 

Section six of the act provides that the 
State Engineer shall make all surveys, 
plans and estimates with the same accur- 
acy as if the work so surveyed had been 
ordered to be done, and all the plans, es- 
timates and surveys and all data and 
calculations relating thereto shall be pre- 
served for record and for the information 
of the Legislature and for the people of 
the state. 

He is also required under the bill to 
complete his work and report to the Gov- 
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ernor on or before January 1, 1901. The 
Canal Board is given power to authorize 
the State Engineer to make surveys, 
plans and estimates of other routes in 
addition to those specified in the act as 
alternative of such specified routes or in 
extension of any of them. 

In opposition to the Hill measure As- 
semblyman Hatch has introduced a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution re- 
moving the prohibition against the sale 
of the canals to the Federal government. 

The resolution further provides that no 
appropriation for the further enlarge- 
ment or survey of the canals shall be 
made until the question of the sale of the 
waterways to the government has been 
submitted to a vote of the people. 


WOULD TEACH CITY GOV- 
ERNMENT TO YOUTH. 

Alderman Charles Alling of Chicago 
wants the youth of his city informed 
about city affairs. 

“How many children know the history 
of the Illinois and Michigan canal?” 
said the alderman to a friend. ‘They 
ought to—and about Fort Dearborn, and 
the Chicago fire, and the act of incor- 
poration and a hundred other things 
that they know nothing about now, and 
about which their parents know al- 
together too little. Publish a book 
with these subjects covered, place it 
in the schools, and the parents will 
read it eagerly. Have between its 
covers an exposition of the Indian boun- 
dary, of the drainage channel. Teach 
the boys and girls what are the 
duties of election clerks and election 
judges. Teach them how the ballots are 
counted, and what an alderman’s powers 
are. Explain to them the meaning of 
the important ordinances passed by the 
City Council. Show them the penalty 
for scattering garbage and refuse in the 
alleys and streets. Then take the pupils 
to the courts and show them the pro- 
cess of litigation. Let them learn the 
duties of a Circuit Court Judge. Take 
them to the bridewell and to Dunning 
and to the county jail, and let them learn 
how the various departments are man- 
aged and for what purpose they are di- 
rected. Besides, have the teachers keep 
up with the changes in the laws, in or- 
dinances and other matters, making such 
changes in the book as will keep the 
children correctly informed. Let the 
teacher read the newspapers, and let the 
children read them. Put such a book 
into the schools and practice methods of 
this kind, and the advantage to the in- 
dividual and to society will be per- 
ceptible within a short time. And I 
would begin this sort of teaching in the 
kindergarten.” 





—Port Tampa City, Florida, has a 
“curfew bell,’ in a new form. No male 
colored man is allowed on the streets 
of the city after 10 o’clock p. m., unless 
he has a pass signed by Mayor Dempsey. 
All others are jailed and fined in the Po- 
lice Court the next day. 

—A New Jersey man is said to have 
invented a method of converting the 
garbage of cities into fuel. A plant to 
test the merits of the new method of 
utilizing the waste of cities will soon be 
erected at Jersey City. The garbage is 
put through a carbonizing process and 
then molded into lumps. Experiments 
have shown that the result is a good and 
cheap fuel, as it can be produced at a 
cost of from $1 to $1.25 per ton. The 
inventor.claims that his process solves 
one of the many problems which the of- 
ficials of all our large cities confront. 
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A MUNICIPAL PAWNSHOP. 


New York and Boston have taken the 
initiative in several novel municipal en- 
terprises, but it has remained for Chi- 
cago to establish the first pawnshop. 
Technically it is a private concern but 
practically it is under the control of the 
city. Mr. John V. Farwell, Jr., presi- 
dent of the institution, says concerning 
it in a letter to City Government: 

‘“We have now beenrunning three months 
and have loaned out the full amount of 
our original capital, $50,000, and have in- 
creased the same to $100,000. We feel 
without a doubt that our corporation can 
pay six per cent. on its capital stock, as 
provided for in the Bill, and still have a 
small surplus for contingencies. 

“The institution was created by a gen- 
eral Act of the Legislature passed at its 
last session, allowing the corporation to 
do business under certain restrictions, 
namely: that the Mayor of the city 
should be allowed to appoint a Director, 
and also the Governor of the State 
should be allowed to name a Director, 
and the dividends to be declared to the 
stockholders should be limited to six per 
cent. per annum. There are numerous 
minor provisions in the law as to the 
method of operation, and the selling of 
pawned articles at auction at the end ot 
the year with the provision that any sur- 
plus from such sale shall be held by the 
Society in trust for two years and if the 
owner of the ticket fails to call at that 
time, the said amount shall go into the 
general funds of the Society. 

“We feel we are reaching a great many 
poor people, although we only loan on 
watches, diamonds, jewelry and other 
kinds of personal property left in our 
hands as collateral. The rate is one per 
cent. per month for interest and one-half 
of one per cent. per month for storage 
and insurance.’ 


A YANKEE COUNCILMAN’S 
NERVE IN MEXICO. 


American capital is very much in evi- 
dence in Mexico, and has been for some 
years, but not until a few weeks ago has 
any American ever had any voice in the 
government of the City of Mexico, where 
a large part of American capital is cen- 
tered. The last elected to the city coun- 
cil is George Braniif, son of Thomas 
Braniff, reputed to be the wealthiest 
American in the republic of Mexico. The 
Yankee councilman is but 25 years of 
age, and is a large dealer in machinery. 

He was placed by the president of the 
council at the head of the committee on 
coaches, which had to pass upon the fit- 
ness of public vehicles. On the first in- 
spection day after Mr. Braniff took office 
he condemned 250 hacks as unfit for 
duty. 

These ramshackle affairs had been a 
disgrace to the City of Mexico for a long 
time, but it required a little Yankee 
nerve to ignore the political influence 
which kent them in service and sweep 
the whole antediluvian caravan away 
with one edict. Americans returned 
from Mexico say that this one act has 
made the Yankee the most popular coun- 
cilman in the city. 





—Assemblyman Delaney has _intro- 
duced a bill providing that if one-fifth of 
the voters of any city petition to submit 
to a vote the question of municipal 
ownership special ballots shall be pre- 
pared and the question submitted at the 
next municipal election. If a majority 
vote is cast in favor of the proposition 
the municipality shall acquire the plants. 
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MODEL MUNICIPAL RE- 
PORTS. 


The annual report of the city of Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, giving a detailed 
review of the work of ‘the year ending 
December 31, 1899, in the _ va- 
rious departments has been _‘re- 
ceived. It is indexed, properly classified, 
gotten up in good taste and is a model. 
Another is that of the City Engineer of 
Newton, Massachusetts. This contains a 
lot of technical information, presented in 
graphic form by means of charts, maps 
and tables, invaluable as a record and a 
keen pleasure is given In its examina- 
tion. It is the report of Mr. Henry D. 
Woods. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


—Boston will complete its new music 
hall about June 1. 

—Columbus, Ohio, is conducting a war 
against its street railway service. 


—Norwalk, Ohio, has adopted a cur- 
few ordinance. The curfew will ring at 
9 o’clock in the summer and 8 o’clock in 
the winter. 

—The City Club of New York is the 
cause of an investigation into the work 
and methods of District Attorney Asa 
Bird Gardiner. 

—The Borough Council of Pennsgrove, 
of Pennsylvania, has passed an ordinance 
against drunkenness and disorderly con- 
duct, and the jail will be named after its 
first occupant. 

—Philadelphia is trying to enforce an 
ordinance prohibiting the distribution of 
“dodgers” under doors, in vestibules, on 
door steps, front porches or around door 
knobs. It is meeting with strong pro- 
tests. 

—At a recent election in Oil City, Pa., 
the citizens voted by a majority of 988 
out of a total of 1,446, to appropriate 
$3,000 per annum for the maintenance of 
a public library to be erected at the ex- 
pense of Andrew Carnegie. 

—Shamokin, Pennsylvania, has been 
having no end of trouble about al- 
leged cases of bribery in the Council. A 
resolution calling for the prosecution of 
the accused members was lost on a vote 
of eight for and ten against. 

—Minneapolis, Minnesota, is wrestling 
with the construction and adoption of a 
new charter. The authority of the Coun- 
cil to call a special election for the people 
to vote upon the adoption or rejection of 
such a charter is questioned. 

—A bill has been introduced in the Ohio 
legislature requiring the submission to 
a popular vote of all propositions to sell 
or lease a city’s public works or public 
property when the lease price is over 
$500 or the selling price is over $2,500. 

—Mayor Chase, Socialist, of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts hascome out againstaplan 
to locate another military company in 
the city. His first objection is that it 
will incur a needless expense. His sec- 
ond is that such organizations are relics 
of barbarism. 

—The Prince and Princess of Wales 
recently opened the new tenement build- 
ings at Bethnal Green, costing £330,000 
and accommodating 5,830 people. The 
Prince of Wales characterized the slums 
of London as a disgrace to civilization. 
But the public conscience had been awak- 
ened and the demand for cleansing 
these districts would soon result in the 
government introducing a large scheme 
for reform. This was now in prepara- 
tion and he hoped it would solve the sub- 
ject of housing the workers, than which 
there was no question of greater social 
importance, 
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GOOD TREATMENT OF 
STREET RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES. 


THE COLUMBUS RAILWAY GIVES A 
DIVIDEND BEARING WAGE AND 
OTHER BENEFITS TO ITS 
EMPLOYEES. 


No street railway company is more lib- 
eral to its employees than that of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. For years the cus- 
tom has'- prevailed of giving a 
Christmas turkey to every = mar- 
ried man in the company’s service and an 
attempt is made to graduate the size of 
the turkey to that of the family. The 
single men are given their choice of 
either that or one dollar. Last Thanks- 
giving Day turkeys were also distributed 
on a similar basis. 

In 1893 the company co-operated with 
the men in the organization of a ‘“‘Benefit 
Association.” The articles relative to 
eligibility to membership and benefits 
are as follows: 


Eligibility to Membership. 


“Section 1. Any employee of The Co- 
lumbus Street Railway Company, of good 
moral habits and of sound health, and 
having been in the employ of the Com- 
pany for three months, is eligible to mem- 
bership in this Association. 

“Sec. 2. Any person having the neces- 
sary qualifications above mentioned, de- 
siring to become a member of this Asso- 
ciation, must fill-out an application on a 
blank furnished ‘by the Association, and 
be recommended by one member in good 
standing. Said application shall be ac- 
companied by an initiation fee of $2.00, 
which shall be returned to the applicant 
if he be rejected. 


Benefits. 


“Section 1. Any member who shall be- 
come sick or disabled, provided such 
sickness or disability be not caused by 
intemperance or immoral conduct, shall 
receive $3.00 for the first week and $5.00 
per week thereafter out of the funds of 
the Association, provided he has been a 
member in good standing for three 
months, and fully complied with the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. (If there be not 
sufficient funds in the treasury to meet 
such benefits, an assessment must be 
made.) 

“Sec. 2. A member desiring to obtain 
benefits must notify the Secretary in 
writing, and his benefit shall date from 
the time such sickness or disability com- 
mences, and the Secretary shall immedi- 
ately notify the Trustees of the Division 
to which said member belongs. He must 
also present a doctor’s certificate of dis- 
ability and cause of same. 

“Sec. 3. A member in arrears to the 
Association cannot obtain any benefits 
for sickness or injury. 

“Sec. 4. All money due the Association 
by member drawing benefits shall be de- 


- ducted from the same. 


“Sec. 5. No benefit shall be paid for a 
fractional part of a week or less than 
seven days. 


“Sec. 6. This Association shall furnish 
a sick watch for its members when found 
necessary, whose duties shall be to watch 
and wait upon the sick, and he shall re- 
ceive $1.50 for his services of twelve 
hours, out of the funds of the Associa- 
tion. Provided the sick member of this 
Association is a member of any other 
beneficial order, or orders, this Associa- 
tien shall only pay its proportionate ex- 
pense,” 
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Since its organization $11,689.00 have 
been disbursed for sick and death bene- 
fits. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1897, the com- 
pany issued the following greeting to its 
motormen, conductors, inspectors and 
foremen: 

“At this season of the year when others 
are rejoicing in the pleasures of the home 
festival, we wish to express our pleasure 
and appreciation of your labors during 
the year now drawing to a close. Dur- 
ing many weeks of heavy travel and 
crowded streets you have operated your 
cars skillfully, with the result that seri- 
ous accidents have been few and per- 
sonal complaints rare. While all en- 
gaged in this service are entitled to their 
full share of credit and we fully appre- 
ciate their skill and ability, we desire es- 
pecially to remember in a substantial 
way those who may be fairly termed 
‘veterans’ in the service. To this end we 
will each year present to motormen and 
conductors, inspectors and foremen who 
have been five years in the service of this 
Company, one complete uniform suit, and 
to those who have been in such service 
ten or more years, two uniform suits, all 
of which will be made to order. 

“As a badge of merit, indicating faith- 
ful and satisfactory service, the coat 
sleeve of each five year man will be deco- 
rated with one gold stripe, each ten year 
man with two stripes, and so on, adding 
a stripe for each five years employment. 

“Tt is earnestly hoped that this testi- 
monial of our good will may be received 
in the same spirit in which it is given, 
and that all may take a just pride in 
maintaining a high standard of efficiency 
and the good name and good character 
of all of all our employees.” 

Since this resolution went into effect 
357 uniforms have been distributed at an 
expense of $6,232.00. . 

Not being satisfied with this the com- 
pany, on July 6, 1899, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, which will be continued 
in force indefinitely: 

“Whereas, The Directors of The Co- 
lumbus Street Railway Company desire 
to show the appreciation of the loyalty 
and efficiency of its employees, and as an 
incentive to continued faithfulness, be it 

“Resolved, That until further ordered 
by the Board, on date when dividends are 
declared payable to the stockholders of 
the company, there shall also be paid to 
regular employees of the company addi- 
tional compensation, the amount of which 
shall be ascertained by multiplying the 
total sum of each employee’s wages dur- 
ing the preceding three months by such 
figure as will produce the rate of divi- 
dend as is paid to stockholders. 

“To entitle an officer, or employee of 
The Columbus Street Railway to receive 
said additional compensation, the fol- 
lowing conditions must obtain in each 
instance: 

“First, The employee must have been 
in the employ of The Columbus Street 
Railway for six months, preceding the 


three months for which extra compensa- 


tion may be awarded. 

“Second, Should an employee quit of 
his own accord, or be discharged for 
cause from the service of the company, 
he shall not be entitled to the extra 
award for the fraction of the three 
months period.” 

The first two dividends amounted to 
$4,387.75. 

The average wage of the “regulars” 
amounts to $685.56 and of the “extras” 
to $526.16. 

This company has no strikes, 
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PUBLIC SAFETY. 








A SPLENDID ELECTRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


A WELL EQUIPPED, ORGANIZED 
ELBCTRICAL BUREAU—GOOD SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR OTHER CITIES. 


Pittsburg is one of the few cities which 
has all its electrical work placed under 
the care of a single bureau. And of these 
it has one of the best. For years Mr. 
Morris W. Mead has been the efficient 
head of the department. Mr. Mead be- 
lieves in progress and in having every- 
thing-up-to-date. Fortunately for him, 
Mr. J. O. Brown, the director of Public 
Safety, is of the same mind. We take 
from the last annual report—submitted 
last month—of Mr. Mead such extracts 
as will show the progress made in the 
last twelve years and the improvements 
of the past year: 

‘“‘When Mr. Brown first assumed charge 
as Director, there were only about two 
hundred fire alarm boxes in the city; 
now there are four hundred and fifty- 
three. There was no police telegraph 
system; now there are ten distinct po- 
lice districts for electrical call purposes, 
with one hundred and ninety-eight po- 
lice booths and boxes. 

“The entire central office and telegraph 
system hasbeen rebuilt twice and moved 
from City Hall to the present Safety 
Building, and modernized to such an ex- 
tent that there is no resemblence to the 
old. 

“The entire business portion of the 
city has had all the city wires placed in 
cables underground, using entirely rub- 
ber insulation. 

“There was no electric light inspection 
of wiring in buildings; now ‘there is the 
most thorough inspection of all forms 
of construction of these otherwise dan- 
gerous wires, and the most thoroughly 
stanaradized rules extant, with man- 
uals issued which are accessible to all 
interested parties, and containing the 
most minute and detailed information. 

“The entire overhead wire system has 
been replaced with insulated copper wire. 
Twelve years ago there were only about 
five hundred miles of wire in use; now 
there are over eleven hundred miles used 
in the operation of this bureau. 

“The entire telephone system, includ- 
ing those in police boxes, has been made 
a transposed metallic system. 


The automatic instantaneous joker 
system has been added and connected 
through a Master relay with all engine 
houses. 


“The care of all forms of dangerous 
and faulty construction of wires under- 
ground or overhead, which might lead 
to accident or injury, has been added to 
this bureau; good first-class repair fa- 
cilities for special mechanical work; the 
old form of batteries almost entirely dis- 
carded and the storage battery, with 
proper controlling switch and regulating 
boards, arranged and placed in service. 


“The inspecting division, with only 
three men, has, during the year, super- 
vised the installation of 38,497 lights and 
431 horse-power of gas engines and dy- 
namos. These were covered by the is- 
suing of 1,116 permits, 





“Every contract for electrical work 
given out, is carefully supervised and in- 
spected from beginning to finish, some 
of the larger contracts necessitating 
many visits in each case. I consider that 
the care and skill exercised in this line 
of work one of the most important that 
we undertake. 


“We have only had one fire during the 
past year caused by electric light wires, 
and that involved no loss. 

“Considering the vast ramifications of 
these wires through nearly all the build- 
ings of the city, the lack of accident or 
fires from this cause, shows the care 
with which our rules are enforced. . 


“We should add a signaling device to 
some of our more important police box 
locations, such as depots, incline planes 
and the termini of our lines on the 
main outgoing avenues of the city. This 
for the purpose of calling officers for 
special orders in case of any attempted 
escape of parties who it was especially 
desired should be detained. Later the 
system could be extended for other pur- 
poses. 


“We have not yet had an opportunity 
to arrange our fire alarm boxes for spe- 
cial portable telephone purposes. This 
I would desire to make part of our spe- 
cial work during the coming summer, 
so that the chief engineers of the fire bu- 
reau, aS well as our own linemen and in- 
spectors, can, at any fire, communicate 
by telephone from the nearest fire alarm 
box direct to the operating division. 


“T would recommend that fire alarm 
boxes be placed in all hospitals and 
school houses. I think we should event- 
ually have a special school house circuit, 
for box purposes, similar to that we now 
have on a newspaper circuit, to distribute 
alarms on to them. 

“T believe it would be wise to have all 
engine houses connected with the nearest 
central telephone exchange, as most of 
our police stations are now; not necessa- 
rily using a separate telephone to that 
now in use, but by means of an ordinary 
switch, use the same instrument both 
ways. This would give residents who 
have telephones in the same neighbor- 
hood, a chance to keep in close touch 
with the nearest engine house in case of 
fire, and really take the place of another 
box in each case. In outlying districts 
one company is often sufficient and when 
it arrives, if it is desired to have more 
help, the captain can call through the 
nearest box. Also in case of storms the 
operating division would have a double 
chance. 

“T think it would be advisable to com- 
pel the examination and licensing of all 
electrical linemen who undertake to run 
wires for lighting or power purposes. In- 
competent men should not be allowed to 
take this class of work. It also greatly 
increases our labors and responsibilities 
to be compelled to watch so closely those 
who should know better how to properly 
arrange a distributing system for this 
purpose. 

“Some time ago I prepared an act to 
be presented to the Legislature at Har- 
risburg, covering this point, and it 
should be passed. I understand the State 
of Minnesota has passed such a law. 

“T have prepared special circuit books 
for use of the employees of this bureau, 


intended for special and rapid testing 
purposes in locating trouble of any char- 
acter on the line. 

“Our storage battery has now been in 
use for three years and given perfect sat- 
isfaction with very little attention. Some 
of the positive plates may have to be re- 
newed within a year, but this is all the 
expense it will have given us up to date. 

“During the year we connected all en- 
gine houses direct with the central office 
through a master relay, for the purpose 
of automatically giving all alarms to the 
companies, on a new punching register- 
ing system. This occurs instantaneously 
upon the reception of the alarm at head- 
quarters and gives the companies the 
advantage of being ready before the 
gong strikes. It has worked very suc- 
cessfully. 

“A new three dial transmitter was in- 
stalled in December which’ greatly 
strengthens the office outfit by relieving 
the former transmitter of constant ac- 
tion. It is the finest made, up-to-date, 
and combines everything that is practi- 
cal for the purpose intended. 

“We continue constantly our system of 
daily reports, whereby every employee 
on outside work states what has been 
done each day. These are copied into a 
diary and afterwards bound and pre- 
served. Your superintendent can thus 
tell by reference, what was done every 
day by each employee for some years 
back. These might be valuable in case 
of lawsuits and is always valuable in 
codifying the work of the bureau. 

“The Gamewell Auxiliary Fire Alarm 
is perfect in its operations and practical 
development, and now installed in a 
number of cities, so I feel safe in saying 
that proper auxiliary or thermostatic ad- 
juncts to the fire alarm system can be 
made valuable aids in preventing losses 
by fire. 

“All specifications for special electri- 
cal work in department buildings are now 
drawn by the inspecting division of this 
bureau; in fact we always do consider- 
able advisory work to help contractors 
and architects on special large installa- 
tions, in order to keep everything safe 
and within the rules of the department. 

“The work of this department includes, 
—Care and maintenance of fire alarm and 
the police telegraph; inspection of all 
electric light wires in buildings; practi- 
cal tlectrical engineer work for all de- 
partment buildings and advisory in many 
outside cases for safety purposes; c°re, 
construction and maintenance of all tele- 
phone and call systems of the depart- 
ment—telephones now amount to about 
250; supervision of all overhead and un- 
derground wires for safety purposes, thus 
preventing the accumulation of deaa 
wires and bad construction; electrical 
construction work.” 


—John Barlow, an engineer of the In- 
dianapolis force, has just completed his 
invention of a new fire nozzle, and will 
apply for a patent. It is a spray and 


' straight-stream nozzle combined. In 


working together, the spray surrounds 


. the solid stream. It is intended to be 


carried on hose wagons, the same as the 
ordinary nozzle, for single lines of hose. 
The nozzle is small and easy to handle. 
A test, last week, proved satisfactory to 
all who saw it. 
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FIRE LOSSES FOR CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The fire loss of the United States and 
Canada for the month of February, as 
compiled by the New York Journal of 
Commerce, shows a total of $15,427,000. 
The following table shows the losses for 
the first two months of this year in com- 
parison with January and February of 
1898 and 1899. 





1898. ‘1899. 1900. 
January ...... $9,472,500 $10,718,000 $11,755,300 
February ..... 15,629,300 18,469,000 15,427,000 
TOURS, weio:s $25,101,800 $29,187,000 $27,182,300 


While last month’s aggregate was less 
than the sum chargeable against Febru- 
ary in 1899 by $3,000,000, it must be re- 
membered that that was an unusually 
disastrous month. The losses in Feb- 
ruary for the four years preceding those 
exhibited were as follows: 1894, $11,297,- 
600; 1895, $12,360,200; 1896, $9,730,100; 
1897, $8,676,750. 

During February there were 228 fires 
of a greater destructiveness than $10,000 
each. The most destructive, reaching the 
million dollar mark, occurring at New- 
ark, N. J., burning up a big department 
store and sweeping over a large area be- 
side. As a consequence, insurance rates 
are completely demoralized in Newark. 


MAINE’S FIRE RECORD FOR 
1899. 

The following facts were gleaned from 
the annual report of the Comissioner of 
Insurance of the State of Maine, concern- 
ing the number of fires and their origin: 

The total number of incendiary fires is 
58, against 50 last year, but the percent- 
age of incendiary fires to the number of 
fires is smaller than it has ever been. 
The total number of fires for 1899 was 
1,920, and for 1898 was 1,414. Of this 
number 319 were a total loss and 1,601 
were a partial loss. The total damage 
to property in 1898 was $1,533,443.40 and 
for 1899 it was $1,941,910.58. 

Lightning was especially destructive 
the past year. There are 289 fires laid to 
this cause, doing a total damage of $167,- 
394.84, while in ’98 there were but 137 
fires from this cause. 

Accidental fires for the year numbered 
81, while the overturned lamp was re- 
sponsible for 55. Sparks from chimneys 
set 64 fires, and defective chimneys and 
flues were responsible for 210. Electric 
wires caused only five fires. The un- 
known causes numbered 393. Chimneys 
burning out set 84, and carelessness ac- 
counted for 20. Spontaneous combustion 
was the cause of 27 and an over-heated 
stove set 38 more. 


HOW TO PREVENT FIRES. 


Don’t be thoughtless in the care of the 
coal stove and furnace—see that the 
draughts are closed before retiring. 

Don’t have stoves or not air pipes too 
near to wooden partitions. 

Don’t be in too big a hurry to get the 
sitting-room warm just after you have 
come home from the theatre or church. 
Better be a trifle chilly than set the 
house on fire. 

Don’t have lace or drying clothing too 
near the stove or steam pipes. 

Don’t throw kerosene on the fire to 
make it start up more quickly. 

Don’t fail to examine all chimneys 
semi-annually to guard against defective 
flues. 

Don’t be careless with the oil stove or 
the lamp. 
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FIRE ITEMS. 


—M C. Bassett is the new chief at 
Deerfield, N. Y. 


—H. Rumsey is the new chief at Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y. 


—Frank M. MeNiff is the new chief at 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 


—E. E. Householder is the new chief 
at Monticello, II. 


—Freeman C. Hodgdon is the new 
chief at Waltham, Mass. 


—Memphis, Tenn., will soon have a 
negro fire company. 

—Samuel B. Boyd is Knoxville’s 
(Tenn.) new chief. 

—The new chief of Morganton, W. 
Va., is G. M. Breakiron. 

—West Carrollton, O., has a new de- 
partment. A. Cole is chief. 

—Oliver McMichaels is the new chief 
of the Braddock’s (Pa.) department. 

—Chief Byron of Troy, N. Y., was ban- 
quetted recently by the Eddy company. 

—The monument erected to the mem- 
ory of the late Chief Eckel of Syracuse, 
N. Y., will be unveiled next August. 

—The firemen of Detroit, Mich., are 
working to secure an appropriation of 
$56,000 so that they can have every fifth 
day off. , 

—Watertown, N. Y., fire department 
has just been changed from a volunteer 
to a paid basis. A wise move and pro- 
gressive. 

—Rev. James L. Johnson, chaplain of 
the New York department has gone 
abroad with his wife for the benefit of 
her halth. ; 

—The Tonawanda (N. Y.) departmen 
gave a banquet on the 23d ultimo to the 
officers of the Western New York Volun- 
teer Firemen’s Association. 

—Chief J. Landrok of Sheboygan, Wis., 
is the oldest fire chief in that state. He 
has been a member of the department 48 
years and chief for the past 36, still hav- 
ing active charge. There are 18 paid 
men and 10 volunteers. 

—Chief Croker of New York was voted 
to be the most popular official of the de- 
partment at a recent ladies’ fair. The 
memento of the occasion was a hand- 
some silver trumpet. 

—The La France and American Fire 
Engine Companies have advanced the 
prices of steam fire engines: Double ex- 
tra, first size, $5,500; double, first size, 
$5,300; first size, $5,000; second size, $4,- 
750; third size, $4,500; fourth size, $4,250. 

—Chief D. S. Abesser of the 
Racine, Wis., department, renders 
a report for the last fiscal year 
which is short and sweet. It would 
have added value if it contained a table 
giving the various items regarding the 
loss by fire, insurance, per capita loss, 
etc. He makes the modest request that 
the only hook and ladder truck in the de- 
partment be put in charge of a full paid 
company. By all means let it be done. 

—The bill known as the Ellett pro- 
tection bill for linemen, providing that 
no person, association nor corporation, 
constructing, using or maintaining wires 
for telegraph, telephone, electric lights 
or other similar purposes, suspended on 
or supported by poles, shall hereafter 
place, string or suspend any such 
wire or wires on or attached to 
said pole, or to crossarm_ thereon 
or to any other aerial support at 
a distance nearer than twelve inches 
from the centre of said pole, so as to 
leave a space of twelve inches each side 
of the centre of such pole, has been re- 
ported favorably ‘by the legislative com- 
mittee on gas and electricity at Albany, 
N. ¥. 
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Police. 








A MODEL FORCE IN MANY 
PARTICULARS. 


CINCINNATI’S WELL ORGANIZED AND 
ADMINISTERED POLICE DEPART- 
MENT—TWO IMPORTANT 
NEEDS. 


Previous to 1886 the police force of Cincin- 
nati was in a most disreputabe condition. 
Out of a popular uprising of the peopie, pro- 
testing against the abuses, there was evolv- 
ed the non-partisan police law of the city of 
Cincinnati which was enacted in Apri, 1886. 
The act was formulaited by a committee of 
un organization of 100 citizens, Known as the 
“committee of safety,’’ and made up from 
buth poiitical parties, whose object was to 
secure a police force free from all politictl 
bias. The committee spent several weeks in 
its preparation, and so perfect was their 
work, that during its existence ias a law, it 
has not been amended in any essential part. 
The Jaw stands as it was drafted, except 
that some changes were made in the matter 
of salaries, and the creation of a few miore 
cummissioned officers among the members 
of the force. The section referring to pen- 
sions was amended, dealing more liberaily 
with the beneficiaries. 

_The board of police commissioners, con- 
sisting of four members, is appointed by Ithe 
governor, two democrats and two repubii- 
cans, and while bi-partisan in appointment, 
the law is known as the ‘‘Non-Partisan Po- 
lice Law.’’ The members of the board serve 
four years, at a savary of $1,500 a year each. 
The police force consists of 400 patroimen, 
32 sergeants and 21 lieutenants. ‘I'he city is 
divided into ten police districts, with an 
area of about 38 square miles. To be eligibie 
for the appointment as a policeman, a man 
must be over 21 and under 35 wears of age, 
and an elector of the city. He must pass a 
perfect physical examination, and must be 
able to read and write the Engrish language 
understandingly. Persons desiring appoint- 
ment on the police force musi fiie their ap- 
plications with ‘the mayor, who sends the 
applicants before the buard of medical ex- 
aminers. If they are found worthy in every 
respect, the medical board sends the name 
back to the mayor, who sends the applicant 
before the board of police commissioners, 
as a vacancy occurs. The appointmentits 
come in the form of nominations to this 
board, where the applicant is examined as 
tou his mental qualifications and executive 
ability. Each aplicant is required to bring 
to the board three reputable citizens, Ito give 
testimony to his moral character and gen- 
era! fitness for the position he seeks. ‘The 
appointees are required to serve six months 
as substitutes, and to go through a general 
training in the study of state iaws, city ordi- 
nances, manual rules and the topography 
ot the city, and are required to learn ‘the lo- 
cation ‘of at prominent places, hotels, 
banks, insurance offices, public and charit- 
able institutions, the street railway system, 
and information that is generally sought by 
strangers visiting a city, so that the officer 
may be able to direct strangers to the point 
they seek without loss of ‘time. 

Before being confirmed as a regular patrol- 
man, such substitute must get at an exam- 
iation at least 70 per cent. If he fails after 
six months’ service, he is either dropped 
from the rolls altogether, or given 30 days in 
which ‘to study up and prepare himself for 
the place. A school of instructions is held 
weekly for substitutes and monthly for reg- 
ular patrolmen, the year round. Twice each 
year, each officer is required to appear be- 
fure a board of menta. and manual examin- 
ers, where he is examined as to a knowledge 
of his duties, dtc. They must Keep up an 
average of 70 per cent., or charges of ineffi- 
ciency are preferred against them. 

The rule of the board makes five feet, 8 1-2 
inches the minimum height for officers, and 
they must weigh 146 pounds; chest meas- 
urement 34% inches. The organization is 
semi-military; each officer is required to at- 
tend drillonce a week, and ordinarily gymna- 
sium: once a week. If an officer gains too 
much flesh, and his muscles become soft and 
flabby, he is sometimes required to attend 
gymnasium twice or three times a week. 

_ Any citizen may prefer charges against an 
officer for misconduct, and the charges are 
investigated by the board of police commis- 
sioners, something after the manner of a 
court martial, and their findings and judg- 
ment in each case is mide final by law. An 
officer once dismissed for cause, is forever 
after ineligible for appointment. 

There is one superintendent, one inspector, 
and one superintendent of patrol. The su- 
perintendent receives a salary of $3,500 from 
the city, and $1,500 from the county; the in- 
spector receives $2,000 per annum, the super- 
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intendent of patrol, $1,200; and all other Tieu- 
tenants, $1,200; sergeants, $90 per month; 
patrolmen get the first year, $75, the second 
year $80 and the ‘third year $85. 

There is also one police surgeon and one 
assistant, whose salaries are respectively 
$1,500 and $1,200 per year. They are required 
to attend all mgt ted — patrolmen and 
ofticers without further charge. 

The population of the city is about 400,000. 
Private policemen are nominated by the 
mayor and confirmed by this board, the 
same as regular patrolmen, and are required 
to wear a distinctive uniform. They are 
subject to the call of the superintendent in 
ease of emergency, and number about 600. 

Under the guidance of Col. Philip Deitsch 
the efficient superintendent of this model 
department, the administration and disci- 
pline have attained the maximum standard 
ot excellence in every particular. The poinits 
in which it is weak, however, are not with- 
in reach of his master hand. 

One of its weaknesses is a lack of patrol- 
men. There should be at least 100 men added 
to the force. That would give one patrol- 
man to 750 of population. When the large 
area—38 square miles—to be policed is taken 
into consideration, — «gual enough to 
aftord protection to the city. : 

Another weakness is its detective force, 
which is caused by its creative act. At 
present the mayor appoints all the members 
of this department and it is only under the 
partial control of ‘the superintendent. This 
is all wrong. Col. Deitsch should have the 
privilege of selecting his own chief of detec- 
tives and, in conjunction with him, the 
choosing from the large force under his 
command the men, who by their peculiar fit- 
ness and efficient service, recommend them- 
selves to his judgment as/worthy of a place 
on the detective force. 1t should be within 
his power ‘to remove an incumbent when, 
in his judgment, it would conserve the best 
inferests of that branch of the service. 


ANTIPATHY AGAINST RO- 
TUND POLICEMEN. 


A San Francisco paper says that new- 
ly appointed Chief of Police Sullivan has 
entered upon the duties of his office with 
the enthusiasm that bodes nothing but 
good for the department and promises 
everything in the way of pure adminis- 
tration of its affairs to be desired by the 
police. 

It is his intention to introduce, SO far 
as possible, more of a military disci- 
pline among the patrolmen and officers 
than now exists. All orders will be writ- 
ten and promulgated in the same manner 
as obtains in the army. The chief has an 
antipathy for policemen with “big 
paunches.” He hopes soon to be able to 
put at their disposal a gymnasium that 
will assist them in keeping their figures 
trim and soldierly. He believes that ex- 
cessive avoirdupois is due to carelessness, 
and that a proper amount of exercise will 
help all afflicted with it. Several years 
ago Chief Lees established a gymnasium 
for the use of the members of the depart- 
ment in the rear of the Harbor police 
station, but owing to its location it has 
never been popular. Chief Sullivan to- 
morrow will pay an official visit to all 
the district stations and to the new head- 
quarters in the Hall of Justice. 


—William P. Bennett is the new chief 
of police of Braddock, Pa. 


—Morris Doyle is the new chief of po- 
lice of Rhinelander, Wis. 


—The society for the suppression of 
vice, of New York city, reports that six 
slot gambling machines were seized last 
year and twenty-two pool and_ policy 
rooms raided or closed, and of ‘‘obscene 
plays stopped or places of amusement 
closed” there were two. Twelve thou- 
sand, nine hundred and rifty-two poker 
chips were confiscated. Four lotteries 
were suppressed. Mr. Comstock got pos- 
session of 2,191 obscene pictures and pho- 
tographs, 1,621 negatives for photographs, 
fifty pounds of stereotype plates for 
printing books, and 22,714 ‘circulars, 
catalogues, poems, songs, etc.” 
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PLEA FOR ASSOCIATED 
CHARITIES IN OHIO 
CITIES. (1) 


BAD SHOWING OF AN. IMPORTANT 
WORK—PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THE CORRECTION OF 


THE EVIL. 
By Hon. L. B. Gunkle. 
Notwithstanding these undoubted 


facts, five cities in Ohio, exclusive of 
Cincinnati, to-wit: Cleveland, Columbus, 
Toledo, Dayton and Akron, together ex- 
pend each year through county or city 
officials, $150,000 for relief that does not 
relieve the poor, but which, it is claimed, 
does them no good, but actual harm. 
And the state extorts from its already 
over-burdened taxpayers, many of whom 
are mechanics and laborers, women and 
children ,a half million dollars each year 
for the same dubious, if not useless and 
pernicious purpose. 

In a paper I read before the Ohio State 
Conference of Charities in 1897 (and 
from which I quote freely in this paper) 
I exposed the shameless squandering of 
the poor fund, and gave some striking 
instances of irregularities and illegal ex- 
penditures exhibited in the official re- 
ports. I am glad to believe that the ex- 
posure did some good in strengthening 
the hands of the able and efficient secre- 
tary of the state board of charities, Mr. 
Joseph P. Byers, and enabling him and 
the state board of charities to secure a 
revision of the poor laws and an en- 
couraging improvement in the distribu- 
tion of out-door relief. The reports for 
the past two years show a decided im- 
provement. But there is room for further 
improvement. Too much of the money is 
still expended by local party managers 
for party corruption purposes. For ex- 
ample: Of the money raised in 1896, for 
relief of the poor, $130,145.95 and in 1897, 
$95,966.67—there are no printed reports 
for 1898-9—(about one-fourth of the 
whole) were paid to physicians, ostensi- 
bly for medical services, but really for 
political influence and party work. These 
physicians are not, as a rule, selected be- 
cause of learning or experience, but be- 
cause they are skillful in fixing up the 
boys and running the party machine; 
and often as a result of a bargain for 
liberal fees made before the trustees are 
elected. This will explain some marvel- 
ous details found in the official reports. 

Thus, in Summit county (in which is 
the wide-awake city of Akron) there was 
raised in 1897 for relief of the poor $39,- 
850.96, but the infirmary directors gave 
$19,925.48—more than one-half of the 
whole—to the doctors and kept $859.07 
themselves. Ordinarily the returns show 
two parents for each family, but the 
Summit officials in 1896 reported that 
they had relieved 879 families and 4,395 


parents, being exactly five parents to - 


each family. There are a dozen counties 
quite as bad, and I am pained to say some 
others even worse. 

Thus, Madison county collected for re- 
lief of the poor, $3,138.00 and gave 
$2,100.00, more than two-thirds of the 
whole to the doctors; while in Ross, 
the trustees gave the doctors two- 
thirds of the whole amount, kept $1,- 
581.40 themselves, and gave the poor 
$1,000.79, say one dollar in six of the 
money mulcted from the confinding tax- 
payers. But the robbery in Adams 
and Van Wert is even worse; in Adams 


the total amount collected was $1,676.47, 
of which $1,093.75 was given to the doc- 
tors, $353.77 kept by the trustees, and 
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$228.95 graciously given the poor; be- 
ing less than one dollar in seven of the 
money paid by the taxpayers for their 
relief. In Van Wert the trustees did still 
better—for themselves they kept $765.58; 
gave the doctors $704.58 and the poor 
$239.64—one dollar in seven of amount 
collected for their special benefit. The 
trustees got three dollars for every one 
they gave the poor. 

And unfortunately the amounts re- 
ported as given the poor are not al- 
ways given those who are really de- 
serving, but often to personal  favor- 
ites in return for party work; and not 
then in food, fuel or clothing, but in 
grocery orders, which are not’ unfre- 
quently exchanged for beer, tobacco and 
whisky. And when honestly done, the 
relief is almost always given without 
investigation and without any attempt to 
get work in return for the relief given— 
all of which tends to duplication, fraud 
and the perpetuation of pauperism. 

It is to be regretted that these reports 
are from counties; the funds between 
city and county being intermingled. But 
one city, Cincinnati, reports separately. 
In 1897, her out door relief fund 
amounted to $10,395.51—one-half of 
which was spent to pay overseers and 
clerks. 

Our grandparents knew better and did 
better. One of the first acts of legisla- 
ture, when Ohio was yet a part of the 
North Western Territory, was “for the 
relief of the poor.” It provided for over- 
seers of the poor and persons appointed 
could not, as now, decline the offer or 
shirk the duty; refusal and neglect were 
punished with fine and imprisonment. 
The overseers, with the approval of two 
justices, were authorized and empowered 
to make an assessment on all the tax- 
able property of the township, not ex- 
ceeding two cents on the dollar (it is a 
fraction of a mill now) and to repeat 
the assessment as often in one year, as 
might be found necessary to support all 
the poor in the township. It pro- 
vided for out-door relief to be given, 
not in money or grocery orders, but 
in clothing and provisions, and when 
the recipient was able to do manual 
labor, to be paid for, by work actually 
done, for the township. One provision, 
unique, but salutary, required children 
to support their parents, and relatives 
to care for each other, and so relieve 
the public from their support. 

This act remained in force until 
1826, when it gave way to an amended 
act, in which I find this humane pro- 
vision: “The overseers of the poor of 
each township shall also afford tempor- 
ary relief or support to any person 
within their township, and not having 
a legal settlement in the same when 
such relief or support is needed.” The 
supreme court held, that under this pro- 
vision the overseers of the poor were 
bound to support a casual pauper found 
within the limits of their township; and 
if after notice they refuse to give relief 
to such pauper, any individual furnish- 
ing him necessary supplies might re- 
cover the amount thereof in an action 
against the township. 

This humane provision was amended 
and amended until what? Even law- 
yers hardly know, except that under our 
present system, the casual pauper is a 
sort of muncipal foot ball kicked by the 
trustees from one township to another. 
While the officials are quarreling over 
the question of legal settlement, the poor 
man or woman is left to suffer, and but 
for private aid, to starve. Thousands 
and thousands of dollars are spent in 
transporting (that is banishing) paupers 
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from one city or village to another. The 
money, if properly used, would be suffi- 
cient to give these poor people, shelter, 
food and work. And worse still, it was 
the practice in several cities last winter, 
when the funds for transportation were 
exhausted and the station house filled, 
with what were registered as tramps and 
vagrants, but who were often poor fel- 
lows out of employment and in actual 
want, to empty the station house by haul- 
ing the poor fellows—a dozen or more 
at a time—out of the city, and dumpting 
them into a public road. And this is 
the way we ‘“‘remember the poor’’ in the 
great state of Ohio, in the year of our 
Lord 1900! What Thomas Carlyle said 
of the English poor has application here: 
“There are not many horses,” he said, 
“able and willing to work, which have 
not due food and lodging and go about 
sleek-coated, satisfied in heart. The hu- 
man brain looking at these sleek Eng- 
lish horses, refuses to believe in such 
impossibility for English men and Eng- 
lish women.” 

The old statute aimed to heip the 
down-fallen to get up and stay up, to 
become self-supporting and helpful to 
their families. Although passed a hun- 
dred years ago, it was more clear, just 
and humane and more in accord with the 
advanced principles of modern preventive 
charity than the ugly piece of statutory 
pateh work, aptly called ‘“‘the poor laws,” 
which for half a century has disgraced 
our state. 

Happily they were completely revised 
and greatly improved in 1898. In the 
new statute the ugly words: ‘“‘pauper,”’ 
“pauper’s wife,” “pauper children,” and 
“the pauper dead,” borrowed from the 
English poor laws, are eliminated. It 
provides for the officer in charge of the 
poor fund shall before giving relief visit 
the applicant, investigate the facts, and 
make record of the same, and that no 
relief shall be granted without such visi- 
tation, investigation and registration, ex- 
cept in cities where there is maintained 
a public organization of associated chari- 
ties or other benevolent institution, 
which makes it a business to investigate 
and keep a record of the facts relating 
to such persons as receive or apply for 
relief, the infirmary directors or other 
officers of such city shall accept such 
investigation and information, and may 
grant relief upon the approval and rec- 
ommendation of the society aforesaid. 
It also provides, that when the applicant 
is able to do manual labor, the relief 
shall not be granted unless he shall per- 
form labor to the value of the relief given 
upon any free park, street or highway in 
such city. 

Now this is in full accord with the ad- 
vanced principles of present day charity. 
If faithfully administered, it would work 
wonders in preventing imposition, dupli- 
eation and fraud, relieving cities from 
tramps and the tramp nuisance, and in 
lessening the poor tax and the demands 
upon private charity. 

But how comes it that the code com- 
missioners have overlooked or ignored 
this salutary revision and revamped the 
provisions of the old poor laws, under 
which all the wrongs I have narrated, 
were perpetrated. 

What else does the new code propose? 
Under section 1772, the public charities 
in each city are placed under the con- 
trol and management of the director of 
public safety, a salaried officer, appointed 
by the mayor, who shall have jurisdic- 
tion over the police force, its officers, 
employees, and property connected there- 
with; sealing of weights and measures; 
city scales and markets; inspection of 
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food; the public health; fire force of the 
city and officers, employees, and prop- 
erty connected therewith; inspection of 
building, boilers, elevators and fire es- 
capes; work house, house of refuge and 
corection; cemeteries, infirmaries and all 
charitable and penal institutions. 

Now, this seems objectionable to me in 
several ways. 

First—It would be almost impossible 
to find a man qualified by natural fit- 
ness, education and experience to do so 
many different kinds of work, well; and 
if found, he could not possibly do them 
all, efficiently. Much would, of necessity, 
be neglected. 

Second—The scheme unites charitable 
and correctional institutions—puts the 
police and charities under the same con- 
trol, which experience has shown to be 
wrong in principle and unfortunate in 
practice. In a report made to the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities, the stand- 
ing committee on municipal reform, re- 
ported the re-organization of charities in 
Boston, New York and _ Baltimore, in 
which a complete separation was made 
between the departments of charities and 
correction, thus bringing them in line 
with every considerable city in the coun- 
try, and adds: “Everywhere the tend- 
ency is towards a differentiation of the 
different classes cared for at public ex- 
pense, and the placing of each class un- 
der the management of a separate offi- 
cial responsibility. The department of 
charities has taken its place beside the 
fire, police, health, public works and 
other municipal departments.” 

Third—Because of the peculiar deli- 
cacy and difficulty of this important 
work and the necessity of judgment, ex- 
perience and tact in its performance, the 
responsibility should be placed, not upon 
any one man, who works for pay, but 
upon a board of commissioners, com- 
posed of citizens of high character and 
integrity, who have shown an interest 
in benevolent work, and who would re- 
gard it an honor to serve without pay. 

In an examination of the reports from 
seventy-three of the largest cities in the 
United States, I find but two, Cleveland 
and Saginaw, that place the charities 
under the control of a salaried director; 
all the rest, including Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, San Francisco, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, Hartford, New Haven, 
Lowell, Cambridge, etc., place the chari- 
ties under control of commissioners, gen- 
erally from three to five in number, who, 
with few exceptions serve without pay. 

But the task assigned me includes the 
inquiry: What should municipal char- 
ity be under the new code? surely some- 
thing better than what we have had un- 
der the old statutes. But how shall it 
be secured? It is not easily answered. 
Perhaps no one is wise enough to solve 
the problem, but each citiezn should help. 
So, with much misgiving, I would sug- 
gest: 

First—That municipal charity be digni- 
fied by separation from all police and 
correctional institutions, and made an in- 
dependent department in control of three 
or five commissioners, elected by the peo- 
ple at large, upon a non-partisan ticket, 
who shall not be permitted to decline, but 
compelled to serve, without pay. One 
member to retire each year; and the 
board to have authority to employ a cap- 
able, experienced secretary and assist- 
ants who shall receive good pay for the 
good work required of them. 

You say, this is impracticable. It was 
practicable a hundred years ago, when 
our grandfathers placed in their statutes 
—as we have seen—substantially the 
same provisions. You say, this may have 
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been possible in new settlements, with 
sparse populations and little business, 
but would be impossible at the present 
day, in large commercial cities, where 
business men have really no time for 
public affairs. But Albert Shaw tells us 
that such is the law in Berlin and many 
other European cities, where acceptance 
of such offices is obligatory, and refusal 
or neglect to serve, is punished by a sus- 
pension of civil and political privileges 
and imposition of increased taxes. It is 
pleasant to learn though, that in Ger- 
many, Italy, France, etc., it is universal- 
ly esteemed a great honor to serve on 
boards of charity, and no one, however 
rich, or exalted in politics or society, 
would dream of refusing. 

Is it not about time, that our rich men 
were taught to recognize and fulfill the 
obligations to the state which gives them 
protection. Unfortunately, it has been 
the fashion for such men to manifest in- 
difference to political matters and shirk 
civic duty—content to get what they 
want in way of franchises, concessions or 
even offices, by purchase from the party 
boss. When will law and public opinion 
hold the briber and the bribed to the 
same punishment. Of the two, the briber, 
however concealed or shielded under a 
corporate name, is much the more guilty, 
because from mere greed and cupidity, 
he tempts the poor fellow, who is some- 
times driven by sheer want to accept a 
bribe, which under other circumstances, 
he might have the moral courage to re- 
fuse. 

Edward Everett Hale predicted that in 
the twentieth century, no decent man 
would sneak out of his duties as a citi- 
zen. But Iam not so optimistic. I think 
it safer to rely upon the strong arm of 
the law; to make such people feel the 
criminality of such conduct and compel 
them to perform their share of the high 
duties of citizenship, or to leave the 
country for the country’s good—as did 
William Waldorf Astor. 

Second—The code should either pro- 
hibit cities from levying any tax for out- 
door relief, or compel them to follow (as 
was partially done in the statutes of 1898) 
the well approved principles and prac- 
tices of the associated charities—requir- 
ing investigation and registration and re- 
turn in service for relief given—thus pre- 
venting not only imposition, duplication 
and fraud, but everything that would 
tend to extend or perpetuate pauperism 
—all efforts tending to uplift the poor, 
and teach them to help themselves, to 
encourage them in habits of industry, 
economy and thrift, and to help them to 
become self-supporting and useful to 
their families and society. You think 
this impracticable. But it is actually 
done, and well done, in the larger cities 
of Germany, France, Holland and Den- 
mark. Why not here? It is in a grow- 
ing measure. Recent statutes have been 
passed in several states, recognizing 
these principles; while in Denver, Louis- 
ville, St. Paul, Lincoln, Neb., Oakland, 
Cal., and other ,cities, the Associated 
Charities are either commissioned to dis- 
tribute the out-door relief, or to make 
the necessary investigations therefor— 
the plan everywhere resulting in saving 
money and benefiting those entitled to 
relief. 

Third—I think power should be given 
cities to contract with existing hospitals, 
at a reasonable per capita rate, for the 
care of the sick and disabled. Experi- 
ence has shown that hospitals owned by 
the city and managed by city officials, 
are rarely, if ever, so efficiently and eco- 
nomically managed as those in charge 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor and the 
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Protestant Deaconess Societies. What- 
ever our own religious opinions, we must 
admit that the best nurses are those, 
who, under deep religious convictions, 
devote their lives to charitable work. One 
doilar in their hands does more good 
than two spent in a municipal hospital. 
It is true this power was much abused 
under Tweed’s rule, in New York, but 
was not all power equally abused? There 
is no reason why the power to contract 
for the care of the sick should be more 
abused than that of contracting for pav- 
ing the. streets, or constructing sewers; 
nor so much; for there is little danger 
that the good women of either sister- 
hood would cheat the city fathers, and 
the transaction is so simple, that it 
could be easily understood by the public, 
and if wrong, subjected to wholesome 
criticism and condemnation. But it is 
not an experiment; the plan has been 
tried, and with satisfactory success in 
Washington, Albany, Buffalo, Hartford, 
Rochester, New Haven, Richmond, Va., 
Atlanta, Ga., Charleston, S. C., Paterson, 
N. J., Savannah, Ga., Syracuse, Los An- 
geles, Des Moines, and last, but not 
least, Dayton, Ohio. 

In conclusion: If I were a member of 
.the legislature, I would try to have the 
bill amended along the lines indicated; 
but failing, I would vote for it any way. 
Or if convinced that amendments would 
endanger its passage, I would offer no 
amendment. For though it be imperfect 
in some of its details, its passage would 
secure local self government, the non- 
partisan ballot, and the merit system, 
and so prove a substantial advance in 
municipal reform and a real victory for 
good government. 

Its failure would be a public calamity! 


—Edward Schumacher has been ap- 
pointed chief of police of Racine, Wis., 
to fill the vacancy made by the resigna- 
tion of J. W. Johnson. 


—Cleveland, Ohio, wants to tax all 
kinds of vehicles, including bicycles. The 
latter will be rated at seventy-five cents 
each. One hundred thousand dollars 
will be raised in this way annually . 


—J. W. Johnson, chief of police in 
Racine, Wisconsin, reports a total force 
of 14 men, which is less than half the 
number he should have to properly police 
a city city of 30,000 population. Five 
hundred and forty-eight arrests were 
made during the year. 


—The Boston Board of Police has 
promulg ted the following order: 
“Commencing March 1, current, officers 
on duty on the last half of the night 
shall telephone to the sation, instead of 
pulling a duty call, after the first hour; 
and officers on duty as floormen on-the 
last half of the night shall do duty at 
the signal desk when not otherwise en- 
gaged.” 


—According to an exchange Lieuten- 
ent Burdick of the Englewood po- 


lee station, Chicago, has devised 
something new under the sun _ for 
handling professional tramps. What 
he proposes is to keep a _ rogues’ 


gallery for the Wandering Willies. He 
finds from experience chat they work on 
pretty well defined circuits and tell about 
the same story. When these _profes- 
sionals are captured Lieutenant Burdick 
proposes that photogr>phs shall _ be 
taken, descriptions noted and methods 
recorded. That will warn the foolishly 
benevolent against the professional 
tramp, and make his face familiar to the 
police. 
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—Mrs. Timothy L. Woodruff, wife of 
Lieutenant Governor Woodruff, of New 
York, has presented $50 to Patrolman 
Gallagher of the Albany police force as 
a reward for finding her $5,000 diamond 
pendant. 


—The Indianapolis Police Department 
has recently made a new rule obliging 
merchant policemen to wear a distinctive 
uniform. There is some opposition on 
the ground that better work can be done 
and more arrests made in citizens’ 
clothes. On the other hand it is said 
there would be less drinking in saloons 
by that part of the force. 





Health. 





BUFFALO’S DRASTIC DOG 
ORDINANCE. 


The city of Buffalo has had, for months 
past,soserious an outbreak of rabies that 
the Health Commissioner has been un- 
able to cope with the epidemic without 
an extension of his authority. The fol- 
lowing ordinance to meet the necessity 
was adopted in February: 


“Any person being the owner or having 
the care, custody or charge of any dog, 
which shall be in or upon any public street 
or other place within the city o. Buffalo 
without being muzzled in a manner sufficient 
to prevent such dog from biting, and, furth- 
ermore, without being securely fastened, 
held or led by a jeash or chain, shall be 
subject to a fine of not less Ithan $5 nor 
more than $240. 


_ “Any person being ‘the owner or hav- 
ing the care, custody or charge of any 


dog, which shall be within the city of 
Buffalo In or upon any place other than 
toose mentioned ‘in the foregoing subdi- 
vision, without being securely housed or se- 
curely fastened by a leash or chain in «a 
manner sufficient to prevent such dog 
from biting any person or any other ani- 
mal being upon or entering such place, shall 
be subject to a fine of not less than $5 nor 
more than $240. 

_ “Any person being the owner or hav- 
ing the care, custody or charge of any dog 
kept or brought within ithe city of Buffalo 
which it shatl be known or suspected is 
suffering from rabies, or which shall have 
been biten by any other dog or other ani- 
mal known or suspected’ to have been suffer- 
ing from rabies, or which mav have died 
from rabies, shall immediately make report 
thereof to the department of healith and 
shall make such disposition of such dog or 
dead body of a dog as the health commis- 
sioner shall require; and shall ialso thor- 
cughly disinfect all places in which any 
such dog shall have been kept, and shall 
alsc ‘thoroughly disinfect all goods and chat- 
tels in such places to the saitisfaction of the 
health commissioner. 

“Any person violating the provisions of 
this subdivision shall be subject to a fine 
of not less than $5 nor more than $240. 

“Any dog kept, brought or being within 
the city of Buffalo conitrary to the foregoing 
subdivisions of this section shail be deemed 
a public nuisance and a menace to public 
health, and any person may take such dog 
to the dog pound. If such dog is known 
or suspected to be afflicted with rabies, or 
if it bears no license tag or plate, it shall be 
desiroyed forthwith by any means other 
than poisoning. If such dog is not so af- 
flicted and bears a license tag or plate, no- 
tice shall be given by mail to the person to 
whom such license was issued, as shown by 
such tag or plate, that such dog is confined 
in the pound and may be reclaimed by the 
owner upon payment of five dollars to tthe 
superintendent of police. 

“After forty-eight hours from the time 
of mailing such notice, such dog, if not re- 
claimed, shall be destroyed by any means 
other than poisoning. 

“Nothing in this subdivision contained 
shall be construed to relieve any person 
from the penalties prescribed in the fore- 
going subdivisions hereof. 

“That dog ordinances approved by board 
of aldermen be amended by providing that 
they remain in foree only for five months 
from date of approval by mayor, after which 
dog ordinances now in force shall be re- 
vived and the new ordinances abrogated.” 





March, 1900. 


Ordinance Requiring Chris- 
tian Scientists to Report 
Contagious Diseases. 


Several subscribers have asked for 
copies of ordinances which would require 
Christian Scientists and similar “fadists” 
to report contagious diseases to the 
health department. We give the first 
ones that have come to hand, recently 
adopted by the city of Buffalo, after a 
long, hard fight. They are as follows: 


_ Any person, professionally or otherwise, 
in attendance upon or in charge of any per- 
sor. suffering from any infectious or con- 
tagious disease, in case a regularly qualified 
physician has not been called to aittend, 
shail immediately report the existence of 
such disease and the name and address of 
the patient or person suffering therefrom to 
the department of health. This section is in- 
tended to include lany person in whose house 
1 eee such patient or sick person may re- 
s:ae 

No parent or person having care or charge 
of a child, or person with whom a child re- 
sides who is or has been suffering from in- 
fectious or contagious disease, or who re- 
sides in a house where such disease exists 
or has existed within a period of six months, 
shall knowingly or negligently permit such 
child Ito attend school without procuring and 
producing to the teacher or person in charge 
of such school, a certificate from some reg- 
istered medical practitioner approved of by 
the health commissioner, ‘that such child 
has become free from disease and infection, 
and that the house and everything wherein 
exposed to infection have been disinfected 
to the satisfaction of the health commis- 
sioner. 

And no ‘teacher or person in charge of any 
school shall knowingly permit any child to 
attend such school in contravention of the 
provisions of this ordinance. 


TO PREVENT CONTAGION 
IN BARBER SHOPS. 


A bill has been introduced in the Ohio 
General Assembly through Mr. Hendley, 
by request of Dr. W. A. R. Tenney, 
Health Officer of Cincinnati, providing 
as follows: 


“Section 1. That the owner, manager or 
keeper of any place where the business of 
barbering is conducted, shall disinfect, ac- 
cerding to a method approved by the board 
of health of the city, village or township in 
which such business is conducted, every 
razor, clipper, comb, sheer and brush, im- 
medialitely after each use thereof, and the 
board of ‘health shall have the authority to 
prohibit the use of sponges in such barber- 
ing business. 

“Section 2. Any such owner, manager or 
keeper who shall neglect or ‘fail to comply 
with the regulations of the board of health 
authorized by the preceding section, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall on conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than twenty-five dollars and not less 
than five dollars. 

“Seetion 3. This act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage.”’ 


—The Health Commissioner of St. Paul 
has made arrangements to have the free 
public baths opened to the people on Sat- 
urday, May 26. 


—The board of charities of New York 
State recommends the establishment of 
municipal hospitals in all the larger 
cities for the isolation and treatment of 
tuberculosis. 


—An exchange says that Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., has turned down a proposition to 
establish a health department. It is a 
mistake and a step backward. No city 
is more in need of such a department. 


—-Indianapolis is troubled by waste 
paper men who, in gathering paper from 
garbage cans, scatter the rest of the con- 
tents all about, leaving the can empty. 
Secretary Clark of the Board of Health 
suggests, as a remedy, that some house- 
holder prosecute one of the offenders for 
trespass. oe 
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MORE TROUBLE FROM 
ELECTROLYSIS. 


THE PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS OF 
THE WELL KNOWN ENGINEER. 


Emil Kuichling, one of the consulting 
editors of City Government and formerly 
chief engineer of the Water Works of 
Rochester, N. Y., has the following to say 
about his experience last year with elec- 
trolysis: 

“Attention has been called to the se- 
rious damage which is constantly being 
done in Rochester to the water pipe sys- 
tems in the central districts of the city 
by the returning electric currents of the 
Street Railway; and owing to the un- 
satisfactory nature of the efforts hither- 
to made by the Railway Company to stop 
this damage, it has been recommended 
that a thorough investigation of the mat- 
ter be made by an expert electrician for 
the purpose of finding the most expe- 
dient remedy. Unfortunately, however, 
such an investigation has not yet been 
made, and the destructive action of these 
currents is still progressing; hence the 
aforesaid recommendation is herewith 
renewed. ; 

“As is well known, the trouble arises 
from the inadequate provisions for re- 
turning the spent currents of electricity 
from the trolley cars to the central power 
station of the railway, whereby a con- 
siderable part of such currents escapes 
from the track into the ground, and 
thence enters the water and gas pipe sys- 
tems. Through these met*llic conduct- 
ors the low tension electricity passes 
with far less resistance than through 
the subsoil, and within a certain area 
whose center is the power station, they 
become strongly charged. When such 
charge is greater than that which is con- 
tained in the adjacent subsoil, the sur- 
plus current will pass from the pipes 
into the ground, and thence into the best 
available conductor leading to the gen- 
erators. 

“Tt has been demonstrated that elec- 
trolysis, or disintegration of a metallic 
conductor, always occurs at the points 
where the current leaves the conductor, 
and that no appreciable injury is done 
where it enters; hence the damage to the 
underground pipe system occurs mainly 
in the districts near the power station, 
owing to the moderate cost of equipping 
relatively short lengths of track with 
ampie return current conductors for at- 
tracting and diverting the electricity 
through the intervening soil from the 
overcharged pipes below. 

“The shape and extent of this danger 
area obviously depend upon a great va- 
riety of conditions, such as the character 
of the track return system, the mutual 
relations of the underground pipe sys- 
tems, the nature of the subsoil and 
amount of moisture contained therein, 
the quantity of electricy which is being 


used in different intervals of time, as 
well as the logality where such use oc- 
curs, etc. Thus, if the rails are poorly 
bonded or connected on one line of track 
and the ground is very dry, the injurious 
action upon the water and gas pipes will 
not extend as far from the power station 
in this line as it would if the track were 
in better condition and the ground well 
moistened by rain; and similarly, if the 
gas pipes in some locality afford an 
easier path for the return current than 
the water pipes, it will leave the latter 
and pass to the former, thereby injuring 
the water pipes at the points of escape. 
“It has also been found that the vari- 
ous lead covered electric cables placed in 
underground conduits, as well as the 
wrought iron tubes of the Edison light- 
ing system, may receive more or less 
current from the overcharged water pipes 
in the danger area; and the damage to 
these pipes in such places will become 
still greater if the said cables are pro- 
tected by placing a heivy copper return 
wire in one or more of the conduit ducts. 
The connection of such wires to the gen- 
erators at the power station induces the 
current which flows upon a line of water 
pipes in the outskirts, to leave it after 
reaching a point where the conduit 
crosses over some branch pipe; and as 
the numerous water service pipes afford 
many such points of escape, it is not sur- 
prising that mest of the damage already 
done has been to these small pipes. 


“It may also be mentioned that for 
for some years past there has been a ten- 
dency to regard a small difference of po- 
tential, or voltage between the water 
pipes and the surrounding ground as be- 
ing of no account, and in some cases a 
difference of 1.5 volts has been adopted 
as afairlimit. Recent experiments have, 
however, proved the error of this opin- 
ion, as strong electrolytic corrosion has 
been found to take place with much 
smaller differences during a period of 
only a few months. It therefore follows 
that the measures hitherto adopted in 
these localities for the relief of the water 
pipes from further damage have been in- 
adequate, and that the means which may 
be recommended for such relief here 
should be based upon the soundest prin- 
ciples. Various remedies have been sug- 
gested to prevent or mitigate the evils 
caused by the operation of electric rail- 
ways similar in system 'to the one adopt- 
ed in this city. Among these remedies 
the following have received indorsement 
of different expert electricians: 

“1. Improvement of the railway tracks 
by providing heavier rails, more effec- 
tive bonds at the rail joints, and larger 
return feeders. This plan is receiving 
the most attention at the present time, 
and has been pursued to some extent by 
the Rochester Railway Company. The 
opinion is, however, generally enter- 
tained that this remedy only moderates 
in some degree the danger to the under- 
ground pipes. 

“2. Efficient bonding between the rails 
and track return system and the various 
underground pipes, cable sheaths, etc., at 
numerous points within the danger area, 
so as to make all of these elements di- 
rect return conductors. The difficulty 
with this plan is the probable danger to 
the pipe joints by the large currents of 
electricity that may thereby be trans- 


mitted through them under different con- 
ditions of operating the street cars, and 
the consequent variability of the limits 
of the danger area. It may also become 
a strong temptation to the Railway Com- 
pany to neglect further improvement of 
the track return system, and to depend 
entirely upon the underground pipes as 
return conductors. This method may ac- 
cordingly be left out of consideration un- 
less it is kept under the closest surveil- 
lance of an expert. 

“3. The provision at the railway power 
station of auxiliary generators, whose 
negative poles are connected to the un- 
derground pipes alone by suitable wires, 
and which, by being operated constantly 
under a higher potential than 
the generators connected with the 
track return system, tend to ex- 
haust the current more rapidly 
from the pipes than it is taken from the 
track return system, thus keeping the 
pipes negative to the rails at all times 
and places. It is also understood that 
no direct conections whatever are here to 
be made between the rails and the pipes, 
and that the latter shall receive only the 
smallest practical quantity of spent cur- 
rent by constructing the tracks in the 
best manner throughout. This plan ap- 
pears to be both rational and effective, 
although not yet extensively used. It is, 
however, subject to the same objections 
named in the preceding paragraph. 

“4. The insertion of adequate insu- 
lating sections of wood, glass, etc., into 
the various lines of underground iron 
pipe, thereby interposing barriers to the 
return of the electricity by means of these 
pipe systems. While this plan might be 
useful in the case of gas pipes, its appli- 
cation to water mains cannot meet with 
favor, owing to the unreliability of pipes 
made of suitable insulating material to 
withstand the high pressures and shocks 
incident to all water distributing sys- 
tems; furthermore, little is yet known 
about the necessary length of these in- 
sulating sections to prevent the current 
from passing over them through the sub- 
soil. Up to the present time this meth- 
od of relief is nothing more than a sug- 
gestion, and no practical experience 
therewith is available. 

“It may also be remarked in this con- 
nection that a variety of similar recom- 
mendations mave emanated from manu- 
facturers of wooden pipe, insulating com- 
pounds, etc. Many of these suggestions 
are doubtless good and might properly 
be adopted in new work, but unfortu- 
nately they are useless in the case of 
large cities with extensive distributing 
systems of iron and lead pipe, on account 
of the enormous expense of the virtual 
reconstruction of such systems. A prac- 
tical remedy must therefore be sought in 
some improvement of the tracks or meth- 
ods of returning the spent currents of 
electric railways otherwise than through 
the underground pipes. 

“From the foregoing brief outline of 
the situation, it will e»sily be under- 
stood that a thorough survey of the dan- 
ger area is urgently needed, and that it 
will involve the services of an expert 
electrician for a considerable period of 
time. The municipal interests at stake 
are, however, so large that the cost of 
this important work will be comparative- 
ly insignificant, and hence it should be 
undertaken without further delay.” 
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TROUTWINE’S SUCCESSOR 
APPOINTED. 


HAND TO BE PHILADELPHIA’S NEW 
WATER CHIEF—PROMOTED 
AFTER YEARS OF SERVICE. 

Mr. Frank C. Hand has been appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Water of Phila- 
delphia, to fill the vacancy made by the 
resignation of Mr. John C. Troutwine, 
Jr., some months ago. 

At the civil service examination Mr. 
Hand made an average of 90. The only 
other participant who passed was Charles 
J. Young, who made an average of 75. 
Mr. Hand is particularly well equipped 
for the important position to which he 
has been appointed, as all the improve- 
ments to the water system during the 
past 14 years have been made under his 
supervision. 

Mr. Hand was born in Cape May Coun- 
ty, N. J., on February 18, 1838, and when 
quite young removed with his parents to 
Philadelphia, where he has continued to 
reside ever since. He studied engineer- 
ing, and upon the breaking out of the 
Rebellion he acted in that capacity on 
the United States steamer Transport, 
which embarked with Admiral Dupont’s 
and General Sherman’s expedition from 
Hampton Roads for Port Royal the 
steamer was afterward wrecked at Bogue 
Island, N. C., and Mr. Hand and the of- 
ficers and crew were taken prisoners and 
confined first at Salisbury, N. C., and af- 
terward in Libby Prison. He secured 
his release from the latter in September, 
1862, and entered into the transport ser- 
vice, being mostly engaged in and around 
Charleston and Port Royal. 

Upon the close of the war he was ap- 
pointed chief engineer on the steamer 
Star of the Union, trading between New 
York, Havana and New Orleans. In 
1868 this vessel was lost on the Cuban 
coast, and Mr. Hand became chief engi- 
neer of the steamer Yazoo, upon which 
he continued until 1872, when he was ap- 
pointed United States Inspector of 
Steam Vessels, being stationed at Phila- 
delphia. In 1886 he was appointed 
General Superintendent of the Bureau of 
Water, and has continued in that posi- 
tion ever since. 





A SENSIBLE OBSERVATION 
ABOUT METERS. - 

Acording to the report of the Board of 
Public Works of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, the water works department has 
been a profitable institution ever since 
its construction in 1857. There are but 
127 meters in use. This number, how- 
ever has been sufficiently large to dem- 
onstrate their usefulness. The Board 
makes the following sensible remark as 
to their use: 

In the matter of water meters ithe board 
is satisfied that the meter is the only equit- 
able course to determine the value of water. 
In places which we have metered the con- 
sumption has been greialtly reduced and there 
is little doubt but even then an ample 
amount of water has been supplied for all 
the wants of the consumer. The city 
would do well to add to the number of me- 
tters in use each year. 


A CORRECTION. 

Mr. Edward Mather, president of the 
board of water commissioners of Harris- 
burg, Pa., calls attention to an error on 
page 38 of the February issue. By trans- 
posing the figures the compositor made 
us say the receipts of the department for 
1898 were $36,169.00. It should be $96,- 
167.00. Mr. Mather further states the es- 
timated population to be 57.000 and that 
11,000 families are served. This makes 
the good showing in the comparison still 
better.—[Editor. ] 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 


ARGUMENT FOR PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP. 


The policy purseud by the Water 
Works Company of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, as described by Mayor Drennen in 
a comunication to City Government is 
suicidal and creates more sentiment in 
favor of municipal ownership than the 
hue and cry of reformers. The Mayor 
says: 

“The effort to obtain lower water rates 
is now involved in litigation and must 
await adjudication by the Court. 

“The Birmingham Water Works Com- 
pany, in its contract with the city agrees 
that the water furnished ‘shall be clear, 
wholesome and suitable for domestic pur- 
poses.’ This part of its contract it has 
not at all times complied with, nor does 
it evince any intention of any closer com- 
pliance in the future. It is not doubted 
that water ‘clear, wholesome and suita- 
ble’ could be obtained from the present 
source of supply, and that the Water 
Works Company is abundantly able to 
furnish it; yet its supine indifference 
leaves us open to risk of typhoid epi- 
demic next summer as virulent as that 
of last summer. 

“Within the past two years a commit- 
tee was appointed by the Board of Alder- 
men to consider certain questions relat- 
ing to the Birmingham Water Works 
Yompany. A statement of the Company 
to that committee showed that the aver- 
age cost for water service to a dwelling 
was $16.83 per annum. A new schedule 
of rates offered by the company reduced 
this average rate to $14.25. Ifa dividend 
paying private corporation can offer a 
reduction of 15 per cent. on dwellings as 
a compromise peace offering in order to 
secure concessions elsewhere, the city as 
owner of the water works would have 
made this or greater reductions, without 
conditions attached. For water fur- 
nished the city on its corporate account 
the contract is 15 cents per 1,000 gallons: 
other consumers in the city, with no 
greater consumovtion, have a rate more 
than 40 per cent. below this. 

“The time has come when our bond- 
age to the Birmingham Water Works 
Company should end, and its yoke of op- 
vresion be lifted from the necks of the 
people, and oppresion that bears with 
peculiar force upon the man with a smal! 
home and limited means. 

“We want a system of water supply the 
title to which is vested 1n the Board of 
Mayor and Aldermen of Birmingham. 
Public interest is impatient of the con- 
tract system, and public interest demands 
nublic service.”’ 


—The city of Evanston, Illinois, is 
looking for some method of purifying its 
water supply. A filtration plant is out 
of the question owing to complications 
in its finances, because the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance would be too 
great. Its only other alternative is to 
use the domestic filter. A recent session 
of the Council rejected a proposition for 
the city to supply every family with such 
a filter. 


—Assemblyman Delaney has intro- 
duced a bill in the House at Albany to 
permit every city of the State of New 
York to acquire municipal control of pub- 
lic utilities. It is said to be drawn in a 
more effective manner than any piece of 
legislation as yet introduced. The bill 
is brief and as a whole merely arranges 
for referendum on the subject of munici- 
pal ownership when one-fifth of the vot- 
ers of any city demand that ballots for 
this purpose be prepared, 
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A CHEAP PUMPING PLAN. 


Ossian Guthrie recently appeared be- 
fore the Chicago drainage board and ex- 
plained a cheap method of pumping 
water into the Illinois and Michigan 
canal. The trustees have contracted to 
pump 50,000 cubic feet a minute into the 
canal for four months, and 5,000 cubic 
feet a minute thereafter in perpetuity. 
The city will not sell its Bridgeport 
pumping station for less than $130,000, 
nor rent it for less than $25,000 a year, 
which terms are regarded as exorbitant. 
At present the board is temporarily pay- 
ing the city the expense of running the 
station, and even that costs $5,000 a 
month. The board has thought of erect- 
ing a station of its own, but owing to the 
rush in the iron business could not get 
the work done in less than eighteen 
months. 

Under, these circumstances Mr. Gu- 
thrie easily got a hearing before the 
engineering committee for his scheme. 
He would pump the water by one or more 
“breast-wheels,’’ which are mill wheels 
turned backward by steam power. In- 
stead of the water turning the wheel the 
wheel lifts the water. It is a Dutch ma- 
chine. It was the contrivance by which 
the water was pumped at Bridgeport 
from 1848 to 1871, and Mr. Guthrie con- 
structed it. He praised its cheapness, 
its durability, and its efficiency. Chief 
Engineer Randolph endorsed the scheme. 
He said the wkeels could be built in 90 
days for $25,000, and would raise 15,000 
cubic feet of water six feet every minute. 
Some of the trustees were a little skep- 
tical, and the matter was referred to the 
chief engineer for a fuller report. 

ELECTRICAL STOVE FOR 

WATER INTAKE. 

A novel use has been found for an 
electrical stove by the water board of 
Marquette, Mich. The stove has been 
put in the intake pipe which supplies the 
water to the city works from Lake Su- 
perior, and its purpose is to keep anchor 
or needle ice from forming on the sides 
of the pipe and finally stopping the flow. 
The stove is the invention of the super- 
intendent of the local electrical plant. It 
is a resistance coil like those used for 
heating street cars, and is made in cir- 
cular form to fit within the intake pipe, 
the water passing through it. Current is 
furnished to the stove at slightly above 
100 volts, and the plan is to keep it in 
constant operation when weather condi- 
tions are favorable for the formation of 
needle ice. It is not necessary that any 
great quantity of heat should be gener- 
ated, a rise of two or three degrees be- 
ing sufficient to melt the ice as fast as 
it forms. The cost of the apparatus is 
$25, and this expenditure will save at 
least $100,000 for a new and deeper in- 
take. 


Public Water Sevilics 
From Driven Wells 


BY 


EMIL KUICHLING, C. E. 


will be commenced in the next number 





of Ciry GovERNMEN'’. It is a valuable 
contribution on a live subject and should 


interest all citizens and officials. 
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CITY REFUSE DESTRUCTORS 
AS POWER PLANTS. 

The great interest which was aroused 
when the first announcements were made 
of the successful operation of the Shore- 
ditch destructor and power plant lends 
especial value to the account of its second 
year’s operation, as embodied in Mr. C. 
Newton Russel’s paper before the institu- 
tion of civil engineers. The complete and 
cleanly destruction of city refuse is in it- 
self a desirable thing, and when with this 
a considerable portion of the cost can be 
borne by the utilization of the heat, the 
result is doubly valuable. 

The Shoreditch plant has now been in 
operation long enough for reliable data 
as to its operative expenses to be ob- 
tained, and, being the largest yet in use, 
it is the one to which most attention is 
directed from those interested in the ap- 
plication of similar principles elsewhere. 
During the past twelve months this plant 
has disposed of about 26,000 tons of re- 
fuse, ninety-two per cent. of this being 
ordinary domestic refuse and the balance 
being straw, paper, and other worthless 
material. 1i.ue plant consists of six water- 
tube boilers and twelve refuse furnaces 
of the Manlove-Alliot type, each boiler 
being placed between two furnaces, the 
hot gases being diverted to the boilers 
by short side flues, special grates also 
being provided under each boiler on 
which coal may be burned in case of an 
emergency. 

All the handling appliances are oper- 
ated by electricity, the refuse being rais- 
ed by electric lifts in the trucks into 
which it is dumped and run off by over- 
head trolley system to the place where 
it is '- °-~ discharged. The average daily 
amount of refuse handled averaged 
eighty-four tons, but the deliveries were 
so irregular that a storage bin had to be 
provided to receive the surplus, to be 
drawn upon subsequently. No coal has 
been found necessary for mixture with 
the rufuse, the combustion taking place 
freely, at temperatures ranging from 
1,500 degrees to 2,500 degrees F. The 
principal dimculty found in the practical 
operation of the plant was the inrush of 
cold air during clinkering, and a care- 
fully arranged system of dampers is ne- 
cessary to avoid chilling from this cause. 
The clinker residue amounted to about 
thirty-two per cent.,and its principal use 
is found in making mortar-concrete, or 
when mixed with Portland cement it can 
be used for making paving slabs. 

The general application of the heat 
from the destructors was for the gener- 
ation of steam for the production of elec- 
trical energy, although a portion was 
used for local purposes. A small portion 
of live steam was supplied for washing 
purposes to the public baths connected 
with the station, while the exhaust steam 
was used for heating the baths and for 
warming the free library building, no 
other expenditure for heating being ne- 
cessary. 

Coming to the important question of 
cost, it appears that the average cost of 
burning the refuse during the second year 
was sixty-three cents per ton, this includ- 
ing labor, supervision, repairs, stores and 
sundries. Evaporative tests of the fur- 
naces show that with one boiler and two 
destructor furnaces, constituting one 


unit, burning ordinary refuse, it was pos- 
sible to evaporate 2,888 pounds of water 
per hour, from and at 212 degrees F. 
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This corresponds to an evaporation of 
about one pound of water per pound of 
refuse. The heating surface of ‘each 
boiler is 1,3u0 square feet, the refuse- 
grate area twenty-five square feet,and the 
coal-grate area twenty-seven square feet. 

The total amount of energy sold to cus- 
tomers was 1,031,348 board of trade units 
(kilowacu-uours), the total amount of re- 
fuse burneu was 26,201 tons, and the coal 
consumed 1,344 tons, value $6,503.66. At 
Shoreditch the item for interest charges 
is twenty-five cents per ton, but owing 
to the location of the destructor this is 
much higher than might be the case else- 
where.—Engineering Magazine, New 
York. 


STREET SIGNS NEEDED. 

John H. Emigh, city engineer of North 
Adams, Massachusetts, calls attention to 
the need of street signs. He says: 

“T would again call attention to the 
absence of signs at street corners and in 
conspicuous places indicating the names 
of streets. Much inconvenience is ex- 
perienced by our own residents and they 
frequently ask that such signs may be 
placed; but much greater inconvenience 
is experienced by those who, less ac- 
quainted with the city and its people can 
only find their way about by unpleasant 
and awkward inquiring. Such omis- 
sions, to the extent tolerated here, seem 
neglectful and without excuse, when so 
small expense would so greatly improve 
conditions.” 

Almost without exception every city 
needs to improve its street signs. Either 
the sign used is so inconspicuous as not 
to attract attention, or else it is placed 
high up on the corner of a house or in 
some other position where it is not easily 
discerned. 

What is needed is street signs at the 
intersections of all streets, on diagonal 
corners, placed on iron rods, about five 
or six feet high, similar to those used in 
Buffalo, which has the best system of 
street signs outside of New York and 
Chicago. 

There is a small fortune waiting for 
the man who will invent a sign which is 
capable of illumination at night. It 
must be inexpensive, as compared with 
the lamp-post signs used in New York, 
to install and maintain. 

Residents of any city do not feel the 
inconvenience caused by a poor street 
sign system. This is probably the reason 
why the practice of cities is so exasper- 
atingly poor and inadequate. 


TO HAWE PERFECTED 
SEWER SYSTEM 

The city of Scranton, Pa., is to have a 
much needed improvement. City Gov- 
ernment’s special correspondent writes: 

“The proposition to increase the in- 
debtedness of the city in the sum of 
$273,000.00, for the purpose of construct- 
ing sewers, was carried on Tuesday, Feb. 
20th, by the following vote of the -tax- 
payers: For increase 3,000, against in- 
crease 2,869, majority for increase 131. 

“The proposition to increase the in- 
debtedness of the city in the sum of $167,- 
000.00, for the purpose of constructing a 
viaduct on West Lackawanna avenue, 
was defeated on Tuesday, Feb. 20th, by 
the following vote of the taxpayers: For 
increase 2,299, against increase 5,933, ma- 
jority against increase 3,634.” 

The aflirmative action is to be com- 
mended, for any city having a popula- 
tion of 110,000 should have a more perfect 
sewer system than Scranton has at pres- 
ent. The Police, Fire and Street Clean- 
ing departments need to receive more 
liberal appropriations. 
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A NEW PROBLEM IN STREET 
LIGHTING. ; 
Superintendent of Street Lights, Hen- 
ry A. Knight, Worcester, Mass., in his an- 
nual report calls attention to a new prob- 
lem confronting cities with heavily 
shaded streets. We quote from the re- 
port as follows: 

“The city of Worcester has come tuo a 
parting of the ways in its methods of street 
lighting. There are many streets in this 
city where the arc lights are of litte prac- 
tical value because of ithe heavy shade on 
the streets, and where an entire change of 
method is necessary if the streets and side- 
walks are to be properly lighted during tne 
summer months. The practical quescion to 
be decided is whether we shall continue the 
present system with its alternate lights and 
shadows, or whether we shall light the en- 
tire streets and sidewalks thoroughly and 
evenly at an increased expense. ‘T’he deci- 
sion of this question does not rest with this 
department, and it is therefore respectfully 
recommended that the subject matter of the 
proper illumination for our _ residential 
streets, be referred to the proper committee 
for thorough investigation. It would seem 
tou be a comparatively easy matter to make 
such an arrangement with the Gas Light 
Company as would secure a continuation of 
their mains through streets which are not 
now served by them, and thus enable us to 
secure the better distribution of the lighting 
service ‘throughout ‘the entire thickly settled 
part of the city. There are of course many 
places in the city where an are light gives 
the maximum amount of service at a mini- 
mum cost, and the present arrangement on 
such streets should be undisturbed. On other 
streets, however, where there is such a mix- 
ture of lights and shadows as to render the 
sidewalks unsafe, the system should be 
changed, and that speedily.’’ 


NORWALK’S MUNICIPAL 
PLANT. 


SUCCESSFUL STREET LIGHTING 
PLANT—REDUCTION OF COST 
UNDER MUNICIPAL OWN- 
ERSHIP. 


Prof. Edward W. Bemis. 


The municipal electric light plant of 
South Norwalk, Conn., a city of about 
9,000 population, has reason to be proud 
of its experiments in public ownership. 
It has just completed the seventh year 
of operation of its electric light plant, 
and the first year of its rapidly growing 
system of incandescent lights for com- 
mercial purposes. The city has sold 
111,925 kilowatts, or electrical units, for 
commercial lighting, for $5,304.78, or for 
4.7 cents per unit. As a sixteen candle 
power incandescent light only uses a unit 
in twenty hours, this means a charge of 
less than a fourth of a cent an hour, as 
compared wi.a the common charge in 
private companies of two to four times 
that. Nevertheless, with these receipts 
and with $60 a year paid to the lighting 
fund by cue city for each of the arc lights 
of a little over 1,400 candle power, burn- 
ing 1900 hours, the plant not only paid all 
operating expenses and interest of four 
per cent. on the cost of the plant, but 
had left, invested in cash and in the 
plant, five per cent. more. 

A careful examination of the deprecia- 
tion of various portions of the works 
shows that an allowance under this head 
of about two and on-half per cent. a year 
is sufficient. ‘'the other two and one-half 
per cent. is net profit, and really reduces 
the cost to the city of its are lights to 
about $50. Compare this with the cost 
in New York. Here, where the lights are 
2,000 candle power, the cost would natur- 
ally be one-fourth greater per arc, if no 
allowance were made for the economies 
incident to the vastly larger number of 
lights. The increase in cost does not in- 
crease proportionately with the candle 
power. A further addition of about one- 
third must be made to cover the larger 
number of hours burned by the New York 
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street lights, for here they burn a little 
over twice as many hours per year as in 
South Norwalk, but, as in the case of 
candle power, costs do not increase at all 
proportionately to the increase of hours, 
and the fractions above taken are based 
on considerable investigation. 

With these differences in illuminating 
power and time lighted, a cost in New 
York of $81 a year would be as reasonable 
as $50 in South Norwalk, provided the 
other conditions were the same. The in- 
creased expenses for underground con- 
duits and more expensive poles in New 
York is much more than counterbalanced 
by the cheaper price of coal and carbons 
when brought here in enormous quanti- 
ties, and by the fact that New York has 
forty-two times as many electric street 
lights, and probably uses 500 times as 
much electrical energy for commercial 
lighting and power as does the little town 
of South Norwalk. Yet New York pays 
on the average almost $150 a year for 
each of her 4,256 are lights, while Brook- 
lyn pays about $115 each for about 4,000 
lights, and Philadelphia has just made a 
contract for this year at the same price 
for over 8,UU0 street arcs. There is every 
reason to believe that if New York could 
operate a public plant as efficiently as 
does South Norwalk, she could light her 
streets for one-half what she now pays, 
The present price of nearly $1,800 a night 
for all our street electric lights, aside 
from the equally large amount expended 
for gas on the streets and in public build- 
ings, is exorbitant. 

. Ever since the street lighting plant was 
established in South Norwalk a payment 
of $60 a year per arc light by the city has 
covered operating expenses, interest and 
depreciation, and all other items, and 
with the rapid development of the new 
commercial addition to the system a bril- 
liant future is promised. Not only is the 
city getting its street lighting for less 
than are the large cities just referred to 
—New York, Brooklyn and Philadelphia. 
-—but also for less than any other city in 
Connecticut or Massachusetts where pri- 
vate ownership prevails, and where the 
size, number of hours, and candle power 
of the lights are similar to those of South 
Norwalk. Since the failure of every other 
effort to cripple the South Norwalk plant, 
or prevent its being imitated in other 
Connecticut cities, a large private syndi- 
cate has been making great efforts dur- 
ing the past few months to buy the prop- 
erty. Fortunately, however, the city 
charter prevents the sale or lease of city 
property without a referendum, and the 
people are enthusiastic about continuing 
public ownership and operation. Indeed, 
it may be sa . that the ablest critics of 
public ownership in this country, such as 
Mr. Horatio A. Foster, take care to men- 
tion the Connecticut experiment as most 
honestly, economically, and successfully 
managed. A pilgrimage to that under- 
taking would be profitable to'any who are 
especially interested in the subject of 
public ownership of public utilities that 
are now so rapidly assuming large dimen- 
sions.—N. Y. Times. 


MUNICIPAL LIGHTING COM- 
MISSION, 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF BALTI- 
MORE ON GAS AND ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTING. 

The municipal lighting commission of 
Baltimore has made quick work of its 
investigation of the lighting question. 
On January 4, 1900, the commission was 
created by a joint resolution of the coun- 
cil. The preliminary report, which was 
required, was completed the latter part 
of February. It comprises twenty pages 
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and several interesting tables, the most 
valuable ones being reproduced for the 
benefit of City Government readers. The 
explanatory references to the tables we 
quote as follows: 

“The commission has not only ascertained 


‘the prices paid by the cities of New York, 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, 
the cities included within the ‘terms of the 
ordinance, but also the price paid by twenty- 
eight other cities having a population great- 
er than one hundred thousand. The in- 
formation relating to the two classes of ci- 
ties has, however, been separately tabulated. 
The information in each instance has been 
obtained from the appropriate municipal de- 
partments in the form of rep.ies to a series 
of questions asked, and has been supple- 
mented, wherever possible, by official re- 
ports. All information has thus been ob- 
tained from official sources. 

“Except in the case of the electric service 
of the cities of Chicago, Detroit and Alle- 
gheny, and the gas’ service of Richmond, 
tne public ligating of the cities reported upon 
is done unuer contracts with private cor- 
porations. The contracts are in a variety 
of forms, and usually provide for a gross 
sum for the various services involved in 
publie lighting. In order that the price paid 
eiséwhere may be properly compared with 
Baltimore prices, it has been found neces- 
sary to anaiyze the gross prices and ascer- 
tain the amount paid for the several portions 
of the service which are separately paid for 
in Baltimore. 

“This informaition is set forth in the table 
appended to this report. Explanation of any 
peculiar local conditions properly considered 
in connection with the various ‘tables is 
given in the following paragraphs: 

“Tables I and II are tabulations of an- 
swers to inquiries addressed to the five ci- 
ties equal to, or greater than, Balitimore tin 
pepulation, and to the cities smaller than 
Baittimore, but having more than _ 100,000 
population; data as to gas and electric 
ighting in Boston were secured from the re- 
port of the board of gas and electric com- 
missioners of Massachusetts, and from the 
contract between the city of Boston and the 
Beston Electric Light Company respective- 
ly. Data from all other cities were com- 
piled from replies to inquiries supplemented 
by reports of the city’s lighting department 
whenever available. 

“Gas charges are given for both public 
and private consumption. Electric light 
charges are, however, solely for public ser- 
vice, as data relating to private contract 
rates are not in any way available. 

GAS LIGHTING. 

“The gas lighting of Baltimore consists of 
three distinct services: The Consolidated 
Gas Company furnishes the gas; the city 
lamp lighters light and extinguish the 
lamps, and the Welsbacn Company supplies 
and maintains its patented burners and de- 
vices. 

“The gas is furnished at the same price 
to the city as to private consumers—$1.25 
per 1,000 cubic feet—and without any con- 
tract; the consumption of the gas lamps 1s 
fixed by the average consumption of seventy 
meters, wnich are read monthly by the em- 
pleyees of the city and the gas company. 

“The lights are lighted and extinguished 
by lamp lighters emp.oyed and paid by the 
city; 149 men are employed for this purpose 
and paid iat the regular price of mutucipal 
laborers, $10 per week; one hour is allowed 
each lamp lighter to light the lamps, and 
somewhat less time to extinguish them. 
Frior to the introduction of the Welsbacn 
system the lamp lighters were required to 
maintain ‘and clean the lamps; this service 
is no longer required of them. 

“Your commission considers that the 
whole system of pubiic gas lighting in Balti- 
more is unnecessarily costly. It is clear 
that the price of gas to the city should be 
less than that to private consumers. The 
city uses many times as much gas as the 
largest private consumer, only seventy me- 
ters are required to be supplied, maintained 
and inspected for 6,282 lamps consuming gas 
which cost in 1899 more than $108,000; there 
is no loss for bad debts, ‘the clerical labor 
and office expense is scarcely more for the 
whole city consumption than for the small- 
est private consumer. All these considera- 
tions make the cost to the Gas Company 
of the city’s supply decidedly less than that 
of private consumers of an equal amount. 
Vhe extent of the saving thus affected for 
which the city can prgperly claim reduction 
in price is a matter for careful determina- 
tion requiring larger powers of summons 
and inquiry than those possessed by your 
commission. 

“The Welsbach system being of recent 
origin, there are no data with which the 
local charge can be compared. The Wels- 
baen service has very largely increased the 
quality and efficiency of lighting in Balti- 
more without increasing the aggregate 
charge. 

“The work of lighting lamps and of main- 
tainihg the Welsbach service is of similar 
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character and might advantageously be con- 
solidated, or the lighting might be under- 
taken by the gas company, as is done in 
twenty-one out of twenty-five cities shown 
ou Table I; or it might be combined with 
some other branch of the public service, as 
the police department. If the present sys- 
tem of city lamp lighters is to be main- 
tained, the cost should be greatly reduced 
from the present rate of $10 per week for a 
service of practically two hours per day. 

“The price of gas to private consumers in 
the cities having a population equal to or 
greater than that of Baltimore is uniformly 
less than that in Baltimore, as shown by 
Table I. 

“Local conditions in Baltimore are such 
as practically favor economical production. 
The chief variable factors in the production 
of gas are coal and labor. Both coal and 
labor are probably cheaper in Baltimore 
than in any of ithe large cities except in St. 
Louis, 

“The commission is further of the opinion 
that any alleged difference in candle power 
of gas furnished in Baltimore is not suffi- 
cient to account for the difference in price. 
Practically the same process is used in all 
large cities; even if the cost of materials 
used to increase the candie power snould 
vary with the candle puwer produced, the 
total cost of such material forms so small 
a portion of the ‘total price charged as to 
account for but a trifling proportion of the 
difference in the price. 

“In comparing local conditions, no account 
has been taken of excessive capitaiization 
nor the responsibility of the public therecor. 
This is a condition which prevails to greater 
or less degree in all of the large cities. ‘The 
speciuc facts are matters of private record, 
entirely inaccessable to the commission, 
while the extent to which aliowance shou.d 
be made therefor is a matter for Jegislative 
determination. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


“The electric lighting of Baltimore is fur- 
nished by the United Electric Light and 
Power Company under a one-year contract, 
which expires September 7, 1900. The num- 
per of are lights used for city lighting is 
1,391; the total cost of the service is $27.75 
per year, making a total of $1/5,U98.95. In 
response to the request of the commission, 
it was stated that no statistics are available 
in the oftice of the company at the present 
time from which the cost or profit of the 
lighting furnished in the city can be ascer- 
tained. 

‘ine prices paid by other cities of equal 
or greater population than Baltimore, are 
shown in Tabie II. 

“‘In the case of the electric service, as well 
as in the case of the gas service, local con- 
ditions, such as coal and labor, overhead 
construction, etc., are favorabie to econom- 
ical production. To what degree the extent 
and character of 'the local demand for elec- 
trical service influences cost of production 
is uncertain. 

“The report of the commission appointed 
to investigate the charges in Boston, in 
comparing the cost in Boston and Balti- 
more in lsy8, the gross price being the same, 
estimateu the $12/.73 paid in Ba.itimore as 
equal to $104.08 under Boston conditions; 
such a caicuiation is fuil of uncertainties, 
but it can be safely assumed that the local 
conditions are at least as favorable as tnose 
in the cities mentioned. 

“On the whole it seems to your commission 
that tne price paid by Baltimore for public 
electric lighting is high, both relative to the 
prices prevailing in other large cities and 
to the actual cost of suppiying such service. 
The fact that there has been no reduction 
in the price paid by the city within the past 
nine years, despite the large reduction in 
the real cost of such service within the same 
period, would seem to confirm such an im- 
pression. In the investigations which your 
commission have thus far made, it has been 
found that a municipal lighting plant couid 
supply are light service in Baltimore at a 
price not exceeding $80.00 per arc light per 
year, including all items in operation and 
distribution and all fixed charges. 

“The courses open to the city to obtain a 
reduction are as ollows: Competition; con- 
tracts for a reasonable period with existing 
companies; reduction of price by legislation; 
the establishment of a municipal plant. 

“The commission therefore recommends: 

‘Ist. That the city procure from the legis- 
lature the power to regulate and control the 
price to pe charged and the service to be 
rendered by companies engaged in furnish- 
ing light in the city of Baltimore, or the ap- 
poeintment of a properly coustituted commis- 
sion, in which such powers of regulation and 
control shall be vested. Two measures for 
the latter purpose are now pending in the 
legislature. 

“9d. That the city procure from the legis- 
lature an act authorizing it to issue stock to 
the amount of $1,350,000 to provide funds for 
the erection of a municipal lighting plant 
so that in the event of its determination to 
erect a plant the delay of two years will 
be avoided.” 
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£118.02/4 per lamp from 6-15-1990, to 6=1§-1903; $109.50 per lamp from 6-15-1903 to 6-15-1966. 
| The city has contract with Richmond Railway 1-Electric Company to furnish as many lights of 1200 C. P. 
| as are needed at 16 ct*. per light. The police report lights which fail to hurn. 
ic 
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All bridges, engine hduses, city officesand council chambers lignted free. 
| Company uses compound condensing engines; Cumberland coal, average cost $4.00 per ton, delivered; and 
water taken from pond 
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NEW YORK HAS CLEANER 
STREETS. 

New Yorkers are happy in the pros- 
pect of cleaner streets. Tammany Hall 
is to be relieved of some of the odium 
attached to its incompetent administra- 
tration through the energy of Percival 
E. Nagle, successor to the late Commis- 
sioner of Streets, James McCartney, 
“the impotent.” 

Mr. Nagle is the Tammany leader in 
the Thirty-fourth district. He was ap- 
pointed commissioner on Feb. 10th by 
Mayor Van wyck. He is a giant, six 
feet three inches tall, and weighs 250 
pounds. He was born in Cork, Ireland, 
thirty-nine years ago. 

When appointed to the office the 
“croakers” began to predict another 
slump in the department. Nagle was in 
luck, for his grand opportunity arrived 
con Saturday night, February 17th, in the 
shape of eleven inches of snow. At day- 
light Sunday the work of removing the 
snow was begun. 

Commissioner Nagle took the matter 
in hand personally. He promised to 
clear the snow from a district south of 
Fifty-ninth street and east of Eighth 
avenue in three days. To this end he 
kept his force working day and night. 
He did not sleep at home during this 
period, and for twenty-four hours in that 
time did not sleep at all. Up to six 
o’clock Tuesday afternoon he had re- 
moved 171,148 cartloads, or 256,722 cubic 
yards of snow. In eleven hours Tues- 
day, from seven o’clock in the morning 
to six o’clock P. M., the department re- 
moved 57,682 cartloads, or 86,523 cubic 
yards. This is far in excess of the re- 
cord for so many hours, and, indeed, al- 
most equals any previous record for a 
full day. 

The greatest difficulty encountered by 
Mr. Nagle was the scarcity of men. He 
could not find men enough at $2 a day 
to do his work as expeditiously as he 
wished. He drove about the town con- 
stantly on Monday and Tuesday and wore 
out four horses. He seemed to be every- 
where, spurring his foremen to increased 
activity and seeing that the contractors 
were keeping to their work. 

Mr. Nagle is an exceedingly good na- 
tured man, but he is capable on occa- 
sion of very picturesque and forcible pro- 
fanity. On Tuesday he drove into Mer- 
cer street, which he had ordered cleared 
of snow that morning. At one o’clock 
he expected to see the work well under 
way. All he saw was his foremen lean- 
ing disconsolately against the corner of 
a building. 

“What does this mean?” thundered the 
Commissioner. ‘‘Where are your men 
and carts?” 

“T can’t get men,” answered the un- 
happy foreman, “and I can’t get shov- 
els.” 

“You can’t, eh?” 
Commissioner. ‘Well, 
can do.” 

He sprang from his buggy and went 
to a nearby telephone and called up the 
snow contractor. It is likely the tele- 
phone girl closed her ears to what he 
said. He ordered a wagon load of shov- 
els at once. Then he went out on the 
corner and inside of ten minutes had 
hired a gang of men. When the shovels 
came he put the men at work, and 
stayed with them until the snow fairly 
flew off the street. 

That is Nagle’s way of doing things, 
and that is why he has fulfilled his 
promise to clear the downtown streets 
of snow in three days. He has been re- 
ceiving hundreds of letters a day since 


roared the angry 
T’ll see what I 
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the snowstorm praising his energy and 
encouraging him to further effort. He 
handles an office full of politicians, re- 
porters and Jaborers who call on him 
with the celerity with which he handles 
the snow and there is no blocking of the 
department by long and fruitless visits. 
So far, Percival E. Nagle is a success as a 
Street Cleaning Commissioner. 


UNIQUE IDEA FOR STREET 
CLEANING DEPARTMENT. 
Superintendent John A. Brown, who is 

at the head of the department of street 
cleaning of Jamestown, N. Y., introduced 
the novel custom of selling the street 
sweepings and the dead leaves in the fall 
to the highest bidder. A truck gardner 
was the successful contestant and pays 
eight dollars per month for the privilege 
of gathering the sweepings and leaves 
for use on his farm. The sweepings are 
put in bags and left by the sweepers 
along the street and he gathers them up 
daily and returns the bags. The leaves 
are raked into piles and he carts them 
away. 

Mr. Brown has, in this unique method, 
saved the city several times the amount 
of his salary. If this work were done as 
in other cities it would cost several thou- 
sand dollars. 


To Have Sewage Disposal 
Plant. 

The city of Pittsfield, Mass., with its 
20,000 population, has been ordered by 
the State Board of Health to dispose of 
its sewage in a sanitary manner so as 
not to pollute the Housatonic river, into 
which it is now emptied. The city will 
take immediate stens to install a $100,- 
000 sewage disnosal plant. 

The water department expects to put 
200 meters in service in the spring. 
RELATIVE EXPENSE OF EN- 

GINEERING DEPART- 
MENTS. 

By the courtesy of Almon D. Thompson, 
city engineer of Peoria, Illinois, we are 
enabled to give our readers a table show- 
ing the salaries of city engineers and ex- 
penses of the engineering department in 
thirty-eight cities of the United States, 
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WHEELMEN PAY FOR 
STREET CLEANING. 


The 2,500 wheelmen and women pay 
for cleaning the improved streets of the 
beautiful little city of Warren, Ohio. 
They also maintain interurban cycle 
paths. The merchants around the main 


square also contribute to the fund. Two 
“white wings,’ with brooms and carts, 
are kept on duty throughout the season. 
The streets are flushed once a week. The 
appearance of the streets is far better 
than that of Akron and Youngstown, two 
neighboring cities, although they are 
much larger. 


—A bill authorizing a new commission 
for the consideration of the tenement 
house problem has been introduced in the 
New York legislature. 

—After a non-compliance with the law 
for three years Troy, (N. Y.) has finally 
taken the first step to obtain an appro- 
priation of $15,000 from its treasury for 
the establishment of free public baths. 

—The contract for building the rapid 
transit railroad in New York has been 
signed and Contractor McDonald says 
that he will begin the work 
March 24th in City Hall Park. The 
work will involve the spending of $20,- 
000,000 for skilled and unskilled labor, 
and the employment of over 10,000 men. 
William B. Parsons, civilengineer, will su- 
perintend the construction of the road. 
It is the general belief that the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company will 
operate the rapid transit railroad under 
the contractor’s fifty-year lease. Albert 
B. Boardman, of counsel for the Rapid 
Transit Commission, says on this point: 
“I think I am violating no confidence, 
when I say that the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company is the natural operat- 
ing company for this road. It occupies 
the best position to operate and get the 
best results out of the tunnel. The Met- 
ropolitan’s lateral lines make the tunnel 
more valuable to it than to any other 
company. <A law of gravitation will 
make this lease fall into the hands of the 
persons most fitted to use it—the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company.” 





ranging in population from 24,000 to 
100,900: a 
Estimated Expenses 
‘ population Salary engineer's 
City. aad January, 1900. city engineer, department. 
gE ST CIE Cy igs: Pile ee ea 100,000 $3,500.00 $12,072.00 
I etc nese i caiyiccarnasdxoenccemas ... 100,000 3,000.00 7,020 00 
3 Binehampton, IN. Y........ occccccccecesecevce 50,000 2,500.00 5,638.00 
( Besctom, MASS...........0c.+.0c00sccececeseee 5,000 2,500.00 8,175.00 
& Cambridge, Mass.........................cee. 85,000 3,000.00 13,000.00 
Isis 5 ok se ei ineess aewddanmtes 70,000 2,000.00 4,100.00 
FOE hs core oi tragic can apuravadedcein oes 80,000 2,500.00 8,250.00 
DN ii ses onn ance van docwnanes 50,000 2,400.00 5,650.00 
MP MN 5 cconpocnssaystnccversesaisce 50,000 2,200.00 11,353 00 
OU BRUIT OINUDISSS «55 i</oce.6isso:s.ocais 6-3 nce dvoraco cxeceinrt's co's 101,000 3,500.00 12,333.00 
LSA DIV RUNING, MUIN 5 o:c80 ly osayninis wine 010% ann eeiesncounrese 42,000 2,000.00 3.153.00 
12 Grand Bapids, MUCH. 3.06.06 ccccccaceccscsses 106,000 2,400.00 6,717.00 
Boge (eles rite Bi ©, 2, ) 0 rh rr rr enn 77,000 3,000.00 9,474.00 
GE TAOUVOIE, UAE S o6c6 coos cots aierviasewsmotee cs 45,000 2,500.00 6,790.00 
AS AGRE ino o.cio.c ss wai es Wisin 0 eis wba eL 40,000 2,000.00 2,000.00 
pL EZ esc Coa (2) 2). ee a 58,000 2,200.00 5,955.00 
Diels (RMU IN INNIS opel ON i leap ena Anan h ee $4,000 2,700.00 15,689.00 
ES GNOW S8OGTOTC, MASS... occccccc cock vccdstesce 66,000 2,500.00 8,400 00 
DSP EN MANDIR, ONMIIII SS 5 55519 5 shes alee ces iareis vienna elec nionloe 20,000 3,000.00 17,892.00 
21) POMOC ES losis ss oiccsniwissaie bie Sleveunoiaie's oetbibi ere se 32,600 2,500.00 7,410.00 
UTM P TANT GIN NG. 5 05's os6.4israssse os Sioles Sango eee 100,000 2,500.00 5,000.00 
a RMONAS PUAN ox aro eos. 6 bisie arenes aan us arene ae eaeniek 60,000 2,000.00 5,640.50 
Pe PAMDWR AGT; MAUI oes ods o.0s%.ain\cia erase ewe Meee ogee 41,000 2,400.00 7,050.00 
2a CORO. IN. Xo. oiescccccersos cacae cove sou bveve 24,000 Zee. =  peageceans 
Pea PRUNE 5 8 AOS po Sikes ais niniasig SS eGe 75,000 2,600.00 11,325.00 
rg aE cere) ccs PO: a 100,000 4,000.00 9,550.00 
SF a NCO UE ooo serene ie hs hone eo sabsiovase 606,000 2,000.00 16,137.90 
28 San Antonio, Texas 66,000 a Tr 
BO AEA ee IGSTY cre os re oo. e Gade he wc iotarnearewae se 60,000 1,800.00 6,857.00 
SO Momerville; MASS. ... 6... ccek cs cccseccocovesce 60,000 2,200.00 9,200.00 
BE BIOMED PONG TE 56s ocess os ore csc doe caves bea ea cs 28,000 2,000.00 1,300.00 
BE a OIMRAD TN E S Ad s85:k orien ba britorstes's.goig Es oiecca eee obs 70,000 5,000.00 7,044.00 
SS AMUN pe OON core oor siai nt oe aie no gate wees neous 68,000 3,000.00 7,500.00 
eo LC LE cage OR gn oe ee ~ $8,500 2,000.00 22,000.00 
Bea a NTN MONMININ os & 5:0 cists wrcinis'e co diehd aun. o:s--0ne 35,000 2,500.00 5,500.00 
Ss Na RESEND ESN GR 5 oes ora ed zwisbigraie ove acd aleexoroce's ‘8,000 2,500.00 4,460.00 
Ot WEI OOM,. TIRE. 65 cscs ccccs ec vets cdeee conse 76,000 2,000.00 9,060.00 
SS ry mE ee Pee ease vanes wiesasesbawees 25,000 2,000.00 6,000.00 
AMMAN eicp cA an he bee Se SRO Ree koe Bia 2,491.00 $8,583.68 
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DEPARTMENT OF INQUIRY. 


The Editor of ‘* City Government” will undertake to furnish. through this department, replies to all inquiries pertaining to municipal 


affairs sent in by subscribers. 








GIVES HIS OWN INDEX SYS- 
TEM—WANTS TO KNOW 
ABOUT OTHERS. 

Fria, Pa., Feb. 26, 1900. 
Editor of City Government: 

I am in correspondence with the ecard in- 
dex manufacturers named by you. Have 
you any information of good sysiems in use 
in other cities? 

I use the following: 

The records indexed are council minute 
bcoks, about thirty in number, of about 600 
pages each. Size of leaf 10x16 ‘inches. They 
cover a period of nearly 100 years. The in- 
dexing has been done in blank books, alpha- 
betically, by subject. 

Prior to 1884 the alphabetical arrangement 
referred to the initial letter only. Since 
then ‘the second letter has also been consid- 
ered. The indexes are now (since 1884) divid- 
ed ‘into three parts with three sets of alpha- 
bet itags on the sides and the second letter 
stamped at the bottom. The book has the 
appearance of three index books bound to- 
gether. } 

Part first is for bills against the city or- 
dered paid by councils. The bills are in- 
dexed under the names of the parities to 
whom the money is ordered paid. 

Part second is for everything relaung to 
the streets of the city, their care and im- 
provement; ia separate page being: generally 
aliotted to each street, and one for streets 
generally. 

“Part three is for all subjects not covered 
by parts one and two, and is the most var- 
ied and complicated part of the index. 

We have a separate index book for each 
minute book. A minute book in each 
branch of councils now lasts about one year. 

The minute books of both councils are 
nearly, but not altogether, duplicates of 
each other. 

Resvectfully, 
T. HANLON, City Clerk. 

The cities of Buffalo, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati and Pittsburg have good systems 
for indexing, and several others might be 
mentioned. Your own system is equally 
good.—[Editor of City Government. 


WANTS INFORMATION FOR 
A DEBATE. 
Iowa City, Ia., Feb. 17, 1900. 

Iditor of City Government: 

am preparing a debate upon the ques- 
ition: ‘Resolved, That municipalities in the 
United States should own their street rail- 
ways.” Please send me any information at 
yeur disposal. 
= * x 

How may we be assured that we will have 
better municipal control in the future than 
we have ‘had in the past? 

Any points that you may suggest, or any 
material to which you may refer me, will 
be most highly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 2 
CLIFFORD V. COX. 

By referring to City Government for 
September, October, November and De- 
cember you will find fresh material, for 
and against the question. We refer you, 
also, to Dr. Albert Shaw’s work, “Munici- 
pal Government in Great Britain,” Allen 
Ripley Foote’s “Municipal Public Service 
Industries,” and Edward W. Bemis’ “Mu- 
nicipal Monopolies.”—-[Editor of City 


Government. 


WANTS TO KNOW ABOUT 
MUNICIPAL LIGHTING. 
Press-Knickerbocker-Express, The Press 

Cempany, Publishers. 
Albany, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1900. 
Editor of City Government: 

I enclose you a copy of an article showing 
the argument of the local lighting monopaly 
against a municipal lighting plant. I wish 
you would send me any information you 
have which may be used in refutation of 
the enclosed, and oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
J. A. McCARTHY, (Editor.) 

By referring to your file of City Gov- 
ernment for 1899—the numbers for Jan- 
uary, April, May, June, July, October 
and November—you will find an abund- 
ance of material upon both sides of the 


question.—[Editor of City Government. 


AN IMPORTANT JUDICIAL 
DECISION. 

The city of Franklin, Indiana, desired 
to acquire the water plant from the local 
company by evading the law relating to 
the debt limit. Legal steps were taken 
to prevent it and Judge Buckingham has 
decided that a municipal corporation can 
not buy a water plant subject to a bond- 
ed indebtedness when that bonded in- 
debtedness is in excess of the city’s two 
per cent. constitutional limit of indebt- 
edness. It can not escape the binding 
force of the constitutional provision by 
not assuming the mortgage indebtedness 
and buying the property merely subject 
to it. The decision was made in the suit 
of Blizzard vs. the Common Council of 
this city, in which the petitioners asked 
an injunction preventing the city from 
buying the plant of the Franklin Water, 
Light and rower Company. The city 
agreed to take $5,000 stock in the com- 
pany, and the plant was to be turned 
over to the city. There was a bonded in- 
debtedness on the plant, secured by 
mortgage, of $95,000, making the total 
cost to the city, $100,000. The city was 
already in debt about $40,000; and the two 
per cent. limit was only about $45,000. 
The company claimed that the city 
was buying subject to the indebtedness, 
and that the plant alone stood for the 
debt; the city having no personal lia- 
bility. On the contrary, it was replied 
that the only way the city would have of 
saving the property, would be to pay the 
debt, and that there was a moral obli- 
gation to pay it. A temporary injunction 
was procured last July, and the present 
ruling makes this permanent until such 
time as the debt will be reduced below 
the two per cent. limit. 


—The decision recently handed down 
by Judge Hadley of the superior court of 
Whatcom county, Washington, as to the 
constitutionality of the new state law af- 
fecting the penalty and interest on delin- 
quent taxes, if sustained by a higher 
court, will add about $6,000 a year to this 
city’s returns from the collection of tax- 
es by the county. 

—Judge Perkins rendered a decision in 
the circuit court a short time ago by 
which Joplin, Mo., was decreed the right 
to furnish commercial lighting from its 
municipal plant, which it recently com- 
pleted. The decision was founded on the 
grounds that the city of Joplin being a 
corporation and the petitioners for an 
injunction being a corporation, that one 
was authorized as much as the other to 
compete in this line of business. 


—Colorado Springs lately won an im- 
portant victory in the United States cir- 
cuit court. The suit filed by the Pike’s 
Peak Power Company against the city 
of Colorado Springs was dismissed by 
Judge Hallett, who declared the ordin- 
ance giving the company a le?se on the 
water system of the city, to generate 
power and electricity, was void as it was 
granted by the council without the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote of the people. 

—Several months ago, while at Linden, 
Indiana, George C. Richards, a traveling 
man, was searched by John McCorkle, 
the town marshal, who accused him of 
stealing a watch charm belonging to 
James White. The charm was not found 


and Richards, wild with rage, brought 
suit against McCorkle, on his bond. The 
case was transferred to Fountain county, 
on change of venue, and was tried at 
Covington yesterday. The jury gave 
Richards $300 damages. : 

—The case of Wm. H. Knickerbacker 
against the American Axe and Tool Co., 
of Ballston Spa, N. Y., which was tried 
before Justice Stover in October last, 
was recently decided in favor of the 
plaintiff, awarding to him damages to the 
extent of $200 a year and granting an in- 
junction restraining the defendant from 
burning soft coal in its furnaces so as to 
interfere with the plaintiff’s rights and 
enjoyment of his property; the court 
holding that the defendant has no right 
to use its property in such a manner as 
to cause smoke, soot, dust or cinders to 
come or go upon the plaintiff’s premises. 


AN IDEA WORTH COPYING. 

City Government is indebteded to C. 
Fiske, Jr., city engineer, for a copy of the 
annual report of Gloversville, N. Y. On 
one of the first pages is found a summary 
of Statistics relating to the city, which 
is reproduced for the sake of calling at- 
tention to a good idea. Such a sum- 
mary should appear in every annual re- 
port. It follows: 

Founded, 1816. 

Incorporated as a village, 1853. 

Incorporated as a city, March 19, 1890. 

Fopulation in 1848, 400. 

Population in 1853, 1,318. 

Population in 1880, 7,133. - 

Fopulation in 1890, 13,864. 

Population in 1900 (estimated) 19,000. 

he ‘assessed valuation of the city ‘in 1899 
was: Real estate, $5,546,090; personal prop- 
erty, $637,600; total, $6,183,690. 

Total tax rate per hundred for the year 
1899, $2.36, divided as follows: City tax, 96; 
school tax, .72; county tax, .42; state tax, 





a0. 
Altitude above the sea level at the corner 
of Main and Fulton streets, 812 feet. 





Area in square miles .........icccccccsce 4.213 
INUIMGE OF SURGGES ois cd cick dc ccdidecweaangas 165 
Number of miles of streets .............. 45 
Number of miles of pavements: 
WAMIGU c cvcncchua eebadicdeaseedden aandeehs 2.60 
CRC ION 8 ks nc oes Naa denneieedeasdeeen: -77 
DRUMMER cn caccccna Sagaeeenceatenvinevieds 08 
MOIR oo 4a 5 24-) asc cheeecaeekade ean 3.45 
Number of miles of sewers ............. 21.28 
Number if miles of distribution water 
WIN sc oe con ceeds) 2cd0s5caTeneeodeeek 25.77 
Number of fire hydrants ................ 222 
Number of miles of electric street rail- 
WOW. co wccsneveescetn neeeeiendaeesuedenus 7.3 
Number of electric street lights ........ 127 


COUNCILMANIC LEGISLA- 
TION AT A PROFIT. 

City Clerk E. J. Martin of Pittsburg, 
Pa., conceived the idea a year or so ago 
that ordinances of a purely private char- 
acter should not be considered at the 
city’s expense and, therefore, he secured 
the passage of the following ordinance: 

“That hereafter no committee shall 
consider or report to Councils any ordi- 
nance of a private nature or for private 
puposes or benefit, until there shail 
have been paid into the City Treasury, 
for the use of the city, the sum of one 
hundred dollars to cover expense 
of printing and advertising of such or- 
dinance, and a certificate of such pay- 
ment be produced before such commit- 
tee.” 

The effect of this has been beneficial 
in that it has served as a check on pro- 
posed legislation and at the same time 
added a revenue of several thousand dol- 
lars a year to the office. 
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MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATIONS. 








CLEVELAND MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE. 


LEAGUE FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT— 
EMPLOYS UNIQUE METHODS— 
WORKS ALL YEAR ROUND. 


About three years ago some of the citi- 
zens of Cleveland, who felt the need of a 
better local government, banded _ to- 
gether, irrespective of party or religion, 
for the purpose of improving conditions 
in their city. And thus was organized 
the Municipal Association. 

Its methods have been practical, fear- 
less and progressive from the start. It 
purposed to keep a man of initiative 
ability, tact, good judgment, energy and 
integrity in the local field, nosing about 
the departments all the year through. 
Some trouble was experienced in finding 
such a man, but he was finally discov- 
ered in St. Louis—Mr. M. A. Fanning, 
who has been the efficient secretary from 
the beginning. 

Through the maintenance of this novel 
feature and a strict adherence to the non- 
partisan idea much good has been ac- 
complished and the association has come 
to be recognized as one of the most po- 
tent forces for good govenrment in 
Cleveland. Its greatest achievement was 
the overthrow of the McKisson adminis- 
tration in the spring of 1899. 

Its object is clearly defined by its con- 
stitution: 

To induce citizens and taxpayers to 
take a more active and earnest part in 
municipal affairs. 

To dissiminate instructive information 
relative to the goverment of the City of 
Cleveland. 

To devise and advocate plans for its 
improvement. 

To promote business-like, honest and 
efficient conduct in municipal affairs. 

To secure the choice of competent offi- 
cials. 

To encourage faithful performance of 
public duty, to secure the enactment and 
enforcement of laws for the economical, 
intelligent and progressive management 
of the affairs of the city government. 

Any citizen may become a member by 
the payment one dollar and subscribing 
to the constitution. 

The methods of the association com- 
prise its unique features, the principal 
one being connected with the collection 
and dissemination of information con- 
cerning candidates. Previous to all pri- 
mories and elections—either county or 
city—the secretary gathers facts, in- 
cluding the good and bad in a man’s pub- 
lic life, also a statement as to ability, fit- 
ness and training, and presents them to 
the electors by a= special bulletin. 
Recommedations are made in only rare 
exceptions, the association preferring 
that the reader should draw his own con- 
clusion from the statements made. 


GOOD WORK OF MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE. 


The work done by the Municipal 
League of Philadelphia in exposing reg- 
istration frauds made the city election 
last week less disgraceful than any for 
several years. In Pennsylvania the per- 


sonal registration of voters is not re- 
quired, and the payment of a poll tax 
constitutes practically the sole qualifica- 


tion for voters. This year, after the usual 
custom, the republican city committee 
sent to the receiver of taxes long lists 
of typewritten names supposed to repre- 
sent citizens who applied to the com- 
mittee to pay their poll taxes. Owing to 
the agitation of the reform organizations, 
the receiver was compelled to allow these 
lists to be inspected, though not until 
the republican committee had withdrawn 
those from three of the wards in which 
the greatest frauds were expected. 
Of the twenty thousand applications that 
remained, says “City and State,” all but 
2,557 were rejected as illegal or invalid. 
Unfortunately, however, the tax receipts 
issued prior to the election last fall could 
be used at the election last week, so that 
a large fraudulent vote could still be 
polled. Just how large it was we have 
no means of estimating, but it certirinly 
fell far short of the 80,000 fraudulent 
votes which the Philadelphia ‘‘Record’’ 
alleges to have been polled in other re- 
cent elections. The outcome of the elec- 
tion was a substantial triumph for the 
Municipal League. There were sixteen 
magistrates to be elected, of whom the 
majority party was entitled to ten, and 
the minority to six. The republicans of 
course elected the ten allotted to the ma- 
jority; but the Municipal League elected 
four of the minority representatives, and 
the democrats but two. 


MUNICIPAL ART SOCIETY. 

“The Municipal Art Society of Balti- 
more City” is the corporate name of an 
association which, as affirmed by its 
charter, “is created for public and edu- 
cational purposes, and especially to pro- 
vide adequate sculptural and _ pictorial 
decorations and ornaments for the public 
buildings, streets and open spaces in the 
city of Baltimore, and to help generally 
beautify the city.” 

The society will complete its first year 
next month, when the first annual meet- 
ing will be held. There is a wide and im- 
portant field for such an organization in 
a city the size of Baltimore and every 
city should have one. In time the spirit 
of beautifying cities should extend to 
even the smallest. 


CINCINNATVS MUNICIPAL 
ART SOCIETY. 


The city of Cincinnati has had an art 
society for over three years. Its object 
is to provide appropriate sculptural, pic- 
torial, or other decorations for the pub- 
lic buildings and parks in the city and 
otherwise to encourage high artistic 
standards. Although its funds are limit- 
ed it has already installed a Venetian 
will-head of rare value and beauty, as 
a drinking fountain in Eden park. It 
was the gift of Mr. Larz Anderson. 

More recently the entrance vestibule to 
the city hall has been decorated by mural 
painting. It consists of an elaborate fig- 
ure composition covering about 790 
square feet of painted surface, ceiling 
and walls. It is a beautiful piece of 
work, executed by Mr. Otto Walter Beck. 

The society was organized by Mr. R. 
H. Warder, who has contributed largely 
to the aesthetic beauty of the Queen 
City. 





CITIZENS’ IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 


About a year ago the Municipal -Asso- 
ciation of Cleveland began to organize in 
the councilmanic districts, of which there 
are eleven in the city, wnat is called the 


Citizens’ Improvement Association. 

Its chief object is the betterment of that 
part of the city in which it may be lo- 
cated and to increase the general intel- 
ligence in municipal affairs. It is regu- 
larly organized and holds monthly meet- 
ings at which are discussed the various 
questions relating to the district. At all 
these gatherings the councilmen repre- 
senting the district are notified that their 
presence is desired. And they make it a 
point to get there, where they are given 
seats of honor and, from time to time, 
asked for a public pledge to faithfully 
represent the voice of the people in deal- 
ing with the various questions coming up 
in the council. 

The first district associations were or- 
ganized a year ago and they have been at 
work long enough to successfully demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the council- 
men that it is wise to follow the sugges- 
tions of the people. 

“Thus far,” says Mr. M. A. Fanning, 
Secretary of the Municipal Association, 
who has undertaken to organize every 
district, “‘the five in operation have been 
most successful, and I expect to have one 
in each of the eleven districts by the end 
of the year. The people, especially the 
laboring classes, are becoming more and 
more interested in the general subject of 
good government.” 


MEETING OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE. 

Secretary Gilkison writes that a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the 
League of American Municipalities will 
be called to meet in New York city some 
time this month. Among other import- 
ant items will be the fixing of the date 
for the next annual meeting. The place 
—Charlestown, S. C.,—was selected at the 
Syracuse meeting. There will be, also, 
a joint session with the National Elec- 
tric Light Association to determine what 
shall be done with the proposition to 
have an investigation of the electric 
lighting question by a joint commission 
of the two organizations. 

The Secretary states: ‘The League is 
receiving into membership quite a num- 
ber of new cities, Chicago being the latest 
one.” 

The League of California Municipali- 
ties is doing excellent work. Through its 
efforts the recent special session of the 
legislature was persuaded to adopt a reso- 
lution authorizing the committee upon 
municipal corporations to investigate the 
present conditicn of municipal laws and 
prepare such amendments as may seem 
expedient, reporting to the next session 
of the legislature. 


Secretary H. A. Mason has just com- 
piled statistics showing the total bonded 
debt of the cities of the State. Mr. Ma- 
son also reports the following cities as 
new members of the league: Napa, Fres- 
no, San Diego, Suisun, Riverside, Santa 
Ana, Santa Barbara, Chico, Auburn, 
Oceanside, Rio Visto, Redlands. 
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Book and Periodical 


Review. 











Articles of interest to city officials and 
municipal students appearing in current 
and recent periodicals, American and 
English. 


ARCHITECTURE. The True Relation of 
Sculpture to—By William O. Partridge. 
Forum, Mch. y 

LRiIDGE ERECTION. Machinery in—By C. 
KE. Fowler. Cassier’s Magazine, Feb. 

BATH AT BROOKLINE. Public—By J. A. 
Stewart. American Journal of Sociology. 

CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY: The American 
vs. the Latin School—By Francis A. Kel- 
lor, of the University of Chicago. The 
Arena, Mch. 

CITY OF HINDOOS. The Sacred—By Ju- 
lian Ralph. Harper’s Magazine, Mch. 

“COLONY OF MERCY.” A New York—Bv 
Sidney Brooks. Review of Reviews, Mch. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, ACTS SUC- 
CEEDS? Do the—By Karl Blind. West- 
minster Review, (Eng.) Feb. 

CITIES. The Trend in American—By J. W. 
Martin. Eclectic Magazine, Mch. 

CITIES OF THE FAR EAST, Macao andl 
Canton, Part II. Conclusion. By Andre 
Rellesort. Eclectic Magazine, Mch. 
‘ANAL—The Wiater Gateway of the North- 
west. THE WORLD’S GREATEST—By 
Wialdon Fawcett. Mch. 

CANAL IMPROVEMENTS. By J. A. Fair- 
lie. Home Magazine, Feb. 

CANALS. By J. A. Fairlie. Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Feb. 

CHARITIES. The Smith—By C. S. Walker, 
New England Magazine, Feb. 

CHARITY AT WORK. Organized—Chari- 
ties Review, Feb. 

CHILDREN. Care of Destitute, Neglected 
and Delinquent—By UH. Folks. Charities 

Review, Feb. 

CITY ON A BUSINESS BASIS. Putting a— 
By Thomas G. Hayes, Mayor of Balti- 
more. Sat. Eve. Post, Mch. 10. 

CiTY OF DIAMONDS. The—Public Opin- 
ion, Mch. 1. 

CLT Y. REFUSE DESTRUCTORS AS 
POWER PLANTS. Public Opinion, Mch. 


DISINFECTION AND PREVENTION IN 
THE SICK ROOM. By C. Harrington 
Sanitarian, Feb. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND THE 
MUNICIPALITIES. By A. A. Campbell- 
Swinton, M. Inst., C. E. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, (Eng.) Feb. 

FIREPROOF BUILDING. Inquiry Into— 
By R. Sturgis. Architectural Record, Jan. 

GROWTH OF OUR GREAT CITIES. Lei- 
sure Hour, (Hng.) Feb. 

GOVERNMENT OF CI1-ES. The Unoffi- 
cial—By Everett P. Wheeler. Atlantic 
Monthly, Mch. 

HOUSING PROBLEM. London—Nation- 
ai Review, (Enz.) Feb. . 

a A Dividend to—Publie Opinion, 
Mch. 1. 

LiBRARIAN. What it Means to be a—By 
H. Putnam. Wadies’ Home Jcurnal, Feb. 
LIBRARIES AND THE MASSES. Public 

Chamber’s Journal, (Mng.) Feb. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS, Dec. (A quarterly 
magazine. This number is devoted almost 
wholly tto the aesthetic side of city im- 
provements.) 

NEW YORK AT NIGHT. By James B. 
Carrington. Scribner’s Magazine, Mch. 
POOR LAW REFORM, ARTICLE VIII. By 
Tl. Mackay. Quarterly Review, (Eng.) 


Jan. 

RURAL NEW ENGLAND. The Regenera- 
tion of.—I.—Economics. By Rollin Lynda 
Hartt. The Outlook, Mch. 3; II.—Social. 
Mch., 10. 

ROADWAYS. Modern City—By Nelson P. 
Lewis, C. E. Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly, Mch. 

SCHOOLS AND SWIMMING BATHS. Pub- 
lic Opinion, Mch. 1. 

SOCIAL EXPERIMENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 
By H. T. Burgess. Arena, Feb. 

TAXES. Making Corporations Pay—James 
D. Phelan, Mayor of San Francisco. Sat. 
Eve. Post, Mch. 10. 

TROLLEY CAR GO? Whiat Makes the—By 
Wm. Baxter, Jr., C. E. Appleton’s Popu- 
lar Science Mon'thly, Mch. 

TRAMWAY DEVELOPMENT IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. By J. C. Robinson. Cassier’s 
Magazine, Feb. 

ZOO AT WASHINGTON, FIRST PAPER. 
The National—By Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son. 


Books recently published which are of 
value to city officials and municipal stu- 
dents. 

STATISTICS OF CITIES. Sept. issue of 

the Dept. of Labor, No. 24, pp. 625-698, 


1899. . 


MONOPOLIES AND THE PEOPLE. By 
Chas. W. Baker. Third Ed., revised and 
enlarged. S8vo, 568 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

"HIE CHARTERS OF THE CITY OF CHI- 
CAGO. Part II. The City Charters. By 
Edmond J. James. 8vo., 116 pp. Paper 
50e. 

IRIVATE AND MUNICIPAL OWNER- 
SHIP OF GAS WORKS, WATER WORKS 
AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND POW- 
ER PLANTS. Part I of Tenth Annual 
Kteport of Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the State of Tllinois, 1898. 

NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD NEW 
YORK. By Charles Hemstreet. Illus. by 
Ii. C. Peixotto. 18993. 8vo, 288 pp. Cloth, 

$2.00. 

A. TEN YEARS’ WAR: An Acount of the 
Battle with the Stum in New York. By 

Jacob A. Riis. 12mo, pp. 267. 

STUDIES IN STATE TAXATION, WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. Edited by J. H. 
Hollander. 8vo, pp. 253. 

Any books or periodicals desired by our 
readers can be ordered through City Gov- 
ernment at publishers’ prices and ‘they will 
ve sent postage paid. 


A CLEVER IDEA FOR THE 
TREASURER. 

Mr. John B. Shaw, the efficient city 
treasurer of Jamestown, N. Y., has 
evolved a ‘“‘tax-bill,’ which is sent to 
each taxpayer thirty days before the tax 
becomes due. Its advantages are: 

1. A distinctive color for each tax— 
white for City, yellow for School and 
blue for State and County. 

2. The tax-bill gives all the informa- 
tion on the assessment roii. The tax- 
payer has no occasion to make inquiries 
at the office as to the valuation of his 
property or the amount of his tax. 

3. By it he is advised when and for 
how many days he can pay his tax with 
the least percentage. 

4. Taxes are received as per the Dill 
rendered, the hill is stamped paid and 
dated, and the stub cut off. No reference 
to the tax-roll is necessary, nor are ques- 
tions asked: hence, no one is delayed in 
the payment of his tax. There is never 
a large gathering waiting for a chance to 
pay. 

5. So auickly are taxes received and 
the bills receipted that, on the last day 
for receiving tht City tax for 1899 at one 
per cent., $42,500 was taken in over the 
counter; and $100,000 within the time 
limit of 30 days, the total tax levy being 
$118,000. 

6. At the close of each day’s business 
the stubs are sorted numerically and the 
tax roll stamped. Every entry on the 
latter being given a number, so that bills 
for the three taxes are numbered alike 
and to correspond with similar numbers 
on the three tax rolls. The stubs are 
figured up to determine the collections 
for the day and to balance the cash. The 
stubs are then turned over to the book- 
keeper and entered, when most conven- 
ient, in the tax collection book—the date, 
the number, the tax and the commission 
—and the total must agree with the entry 
in the cash book. The stubs are then 
pasted, numerically, in a scrap book for 
ready reference, a separate scrap book 
being used for each tax. 

7. There is a series of checks between 
the tax-paver, the Treasurer and the ac- 
countant, so that accuracy is practically 
attained, and if a question arises as to the 
payment of a tax it can be decided quick- 
ly and effectually. 

Samples of this tax bill may be had on 
aplication to the Editor of City Govern- 
ment. 


RUDOLPH HERING, 


Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineer 


M. AM. SOC. C. E., M. INST. C. E., M. CAN. SOC. C. E. 
100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
Water Supply, Water Power, Sewerage, Municipal 
Improvements, Examinations of projects, Plans, 


Specifications and Estimates of Cost. Construc- 
tion Superintended. 





IOWA ENGINEERING Co. 


Givil, Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineers 


CHAS. P. CHASE MarR. 
410-411 Weston Block, Glinton, lowa. 


SPECIALTIES :— Water-Works, Sewerage and 


Sewage Disposal. 





EMIL KUICHLING, C. E. 


Member of Am. S. C. E. 


Gonsulting Engineer 


Plans for Public Water Supplies, Steam and Hy- 


draulic Powersand Electric Power Transmissions. 


14 Irving Place, NEW YORK. 





LANDSCAPE ARGH 


224 W. 79th Street, 


EDWARD D. BOLTON, 


TEGT AND ENGINEER 


Designs for Improving and Planting Public 
Parks, Parkways and Public and Private 
Grounds. Construction Work Superin- 


tended. 
NEW YORK. 











Couin R. Wise, 


J. H, ESSON. 


Telephone Main 4588. 


Rosert M. Watson, 
Borough Engineer of 
Rutherford, N, J. 


WISE & WATSON, 


City Surveyor of 
Passaic, N. J. 


Civil and Consulting Engineers 


Passaic National Bank Building, 
PASSAIC, N. J. 





W. A, EsSON. 


ESSON & ESSON, 


Contractors for Railway and 


...Public Improvements... 


913 and g14 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO 





ALEXANDER POTTER, 


Consulting Civil Engineer 


WATER, SEWERS, PAVEMENTS. 
137 Broadway, New York City. 
Telephone 2629 Cortlandt. 





Ww. R. CONARD, 


INSPECTOR OF IRON CASTINGS, 


Including: Building, Bridge, and Sewer 
Castings; Valves and Hydrants. 
Specialty: Water and Gas Pipe, 
and Specials for same. 

1004 HIGH STREET, BURLINGTON, N. J. 





J. T. FANNING, 


Consulting Engineer 


M. AM. SOC, C. E, 


330 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Plans for Public Water Supplies, Steam and Hy 


draulic Powers and Electric Power Transmissions 











Municipal 










Wyss Engineering 
SULA OGINCE * 
MONZA WATER WORKS 
EXAMINATION 
; AND REPORTS 
Correspondence 
Solicited. Expert Testimony 





See nore een 
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NEW YORK’S FRANCHISE 
TAX LAW. 


The State Board of Tax Commissioners 
have framed a bill setting down arbitra- 
rily the date upon which they will sub- 
mit to Albany and the other thirty-nine 


cities of the State their valuation of the 
special franchises.enjoyed in each city, 
The time for certification of these valu- 
ations to the city clerk of Albany will 
be within thirty days of October 1, 1900. 

The bill was introduced by Assembly- 
man DeGraw of Kings. It receives the 
full sanction of Governor Roosevelt and 
will without doubt become a law. 

The occasion for ‘the bill is the gener- 
ally mixed-up state of affairs as regards 
the full meaning of the different city 
charters, concerning the date set for 
levying taxes. As the franchise tax law 
is now, there is not the slightest uni- 
formity from the standpoint of the cities. 
As a consequence a bill had to be framed 
setting forth when the State Board 
would send in its valuations, so that local 
boards can include them in their levy. 

A conservative calculation would indi- 
cate that the extra tax to be assessed 
against the several hundred corporations 
in New York under the special tax of last 
year will raise $2,500,000, while in the 
State the total amount this year raised 
will aggregate about $4,000,000. In two 
or three years after the State Tax Com- 
mission’s corps of experts has gained the 
thorough information necessary in valu- 
ing these special franchises, and after all 
questions raised by the corporations re- 
garding such valuations for the first year 
have been adjudicated by the courts, it 
is believed that the revenue from the law 
will approximate that received under the 
liquor tax law, which last year amounted 
to $12,000,000. 

FRANCHISE TAX FOR NEW 
JERSEY. 


A franchise tax bill has been intro- 
duced in the New Jersey legislature. It 
imposes a tax upon persons and cor- 
porations having municipal franchises. 
Their property is to be assessed locally 
as heretofore and in addition a tax of 2 
per cent. is to be imposed annually upon 
gross receipts. A return of such re- 
ceipts must be made annually. to the state 
board of assessors, but the tax is to be 
collected locally. Where money is now 
paid to local governments for franchise 
privileges the amount so paid is to be 
credited on the tax, but if the amount 
now paid is greater than the tax appor- 
tioned the excess must continue to be 
paid. This bill is the outcome of a rec- 
ommendation of Governor Voorhees on 
the subject and applies to all corpora- 
tions using the streets. 


Newark, Ohio, is contemplating build- 
ing a $10,000 hospital. 

—The Academy of Medicine, Syracuse, 
N. Y., says that all wells within the city 
limits should be closed. 

—A bill giving the Board of Health of 
Buffalo the power to make rules and regu- 
lations to govern outbreaks of rabies has 
become a law in the Empire State. The 
rules and regulations made by the city of 
Buffalo will be found in another column. 

—The Society for Medical Improvement 
of Boston has discovered the deadly mi- 
crobe in the flying dust of the streets, 
especially of the macadamized streets. 
The learned gentlemen suggest that as- 
phalt pavements will afford the greatest 
amount of relief, 
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WORLD’S GREATEST MAIL 
ROUTE 


Is between Chicago and New York. The 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern railway 
operates it for the government conditioned 
on a service which shall be safe, fast, punct- 
ual and comfortable. 

Knowledge of the fact that for more than 
twenty-five years this railway has been |the 
government’s selection as the route of its 
fastest mail trains, is proof sufficient of its 
excellence. It fills the conditions. 

The same efficiency of service enters into 
the operation of all its passenger trains. 

For travel between Chicago, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston, 
it has neither a superior nor _an_ equal. 
‘“‘Book of Trains’’ free. A. J. Smith, G. P. 
& T. A., Cleveland O. 


BIG FOUR’S PRIDE. 


The Knickerbocker special and South- 
Western limited are famous trains between 
Beaston and Cincinnati, New York and Chi- 
cago, Washington and St. Louis, via the 
“Big 4’ route and New York Central, Bos- 
ton & Albany, and Chesapeake & Ohio. The 
service includes cafe, library, dining and 
sieeping cars. W: J. Lynch, general passen- 
ger and ‘ticket agent, Cincinnati, O. 


USES “QUICK AS A WINK” 
COUPLINGS. 


Chief Medley, of the Beaver Falls, Pa., 
fire department, in referring to ‘the ‘‘Quick 
as a Wink’’ couplings,’’ which have been 
used in his department for some time, said: 
“Yhe men are delighted with them. They 
are much ‘handier than screws and just as 
reliable for safe connections. At a recent 
fire I slid from the roof of a tall building 
to the ground on a line of hose supported by 
these couplings, and I was not afraid they 
would break.’’ 


TRADE NOTES. 


Marinette, Wis., has contracted with the 
O. H. Jewell Filter Co., Chicago, IIll., for 
one of their filter plants, with a daily capac- 
ity of 3,000,000 gallons. 

—The Standard Voting Machine Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has made a proposition to sup- 
ply the city of Auburn, N. Y.. with ma- 
chines in time for the November election. 

—The Dixon Garbage Cremaltory Co. of 
Toledo has been awarded the contract for 
supplying the city of Louisville, Kv., with 
one of its up-to-date garbage disposal plants, 

—The Clarion Water Company, Clarion, 
Penn., have contracted with the New York 
Filter Manufacturing Company, of New 
Yerk city, for one of their improved filtering 
plants. 

—The New York Filter Manufacturing 
Company, 26 Cortandt street, New York, has 
received an order through John McDougall 
or Montreal, Quebec, from the town of 
Smith Falls, Ontario, Canada, for a filter 
plant to purify the water suppiy. 

—Karl Tingsten, C. E., of Stockholm, is 
traveling in ‘this country and Canada mak- 


ing a special study of municipal govern- 
ment, after examining the Decarie  gar- 


kage incinerator at West Mount, adjoining 
the city of Montreal, ‘said: 

“T have much pleasure in expressing my 
entire satisfaction with the garbage inciner- 
ator invented by you which I saw in opera- 
tion and thoroughly examined a few days 
ago. It appeared to do its work perfectly 
satisfactory, no smoke or smell being per- 
ceptible, and with your combusition cham- 
ber any chance of obnoxiuos gases escaping 
seems to be entirely removed. If 'the large 
amount of steam generated by your system 
were put to some practical use, it would 
greatly increase the value of your invention. 

“T may say that I was ‘iappointed by the 
corporation of Stockholm ‘to examine and 
report upon the various systems of civic 
garbage disposal in the larger cities. I have 
lately visited London and other cities of 
Great Britain, Germany and the principal 
large cities of the United States and have 
examined most of the different systems of 
reduction and cremation in existence, and so 
far, I have not seen anything that I consider 
as good jn every respect as yours.” 
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RECENT INVENTIONS. 


SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR “CITY 
GOVERNMENT,” BY ARTHUR M. 
HOOD, ATTORNEY, INDIAN- 
APOLIS, IND. 

Apparatus for removing snow, Reu- 
ben Shirreffs, Richmond, Va. A 
wheeled vehicle having scrapers attached 
to guide the snow into the interior where 
it comes in contact with compressing 
means by which the snow is compressed 
into cakes of sufficient solidity to be 
easily handled. 

Combined transit and gravity level, F. 
C. Brown, Loveland, Colo., assignor to 
J. Beal and O. J. Smith, Berthod, Colo. 
The telescope is supported upon the up- 
per end of the weighted pendulum, the 
lower end of which may be engaged at 
any point by a spring pressed catch. 

System of Liquidizing Snow and Dis- 
posing of the Same. Thomas. Finigan, 
Paterson, N. J., assignor of two-thirds to 
John Hinchliffe and E. D. Cundell, same 
place. A catch basin tor which sewer 
connections are provided and in the bot- 
tom of the basin is mounted an adjusting 
device by means of which snow dumped 
into the basin may be disintegrated and 
driven in its disintegrated form into the 
sewer. 

Catch Basin, G. A. Robertson, West- 
mount, Canada. The basin is composed 
of a series of tapered sections resting one 
upon the other with large ends down, the 
outer periphery of said sections being en- 
tirely free from projections so that the 
surrounding earth can exert no displac- 
ing or uplifting pressure upon any one 
of the sections. 

Street Cleaning Device, C. M. Ward, 
Newark, N. J., assignor one-half to G. 
W. Reeve, Jr., same place. 

A sweeping machine having a forward 
rotating brush which delivers the dirt to 
an inclined endless carrier which in turn 
delivers into a detachable sack. 

Process of Testing Cement, S. G. 
Haase, Oak Park, Ill., assignor to E. & 
T. Fairbanks & Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

The process consists in first forming 
the specimens into ring briquets of a uni- 
form standard section, size and opening, 
and then subjecting the same successive- 
ly to accurately measured crushing force 
in the direction of the diameters of the 
specimens. 

Briquet, S. G. Haase, Oak ark, IIl., as- 
signor to E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. The briquet is a ring 
having a definite unit of size in both 
width and thickness. 

Bridge Gate, Paul Gfroerer, Evanston, 
Ill., assignor one-half to N. P. Hoffmann, 
same place. A pair of vertically swing- 
ing gates operated by pinions set in mo- 
tion by a segmental rack carried by the 
end of a horizontal swinging bridge 
draw. 


STOOD THE TEST. 


Melbourne, Aus.—An interesting exhibit of 
the Vajen-Bader patent head-protector was 
given at the ‘head station of the metropoli- 
tan fire brigade yesterday, in the presence of 
Chief Officer Stein and other prominent offi- 
cials. The blacksmiith’s shop attached to 
the station was filled with smoke, rags, 
straw, sulphur, tar and cayenne pepper be- 
ing burned until an electric light suspended 
in the middle of the shop was mot visible 
through the spyhole in the door. Professor 
lKxernot then assumed. the head-protectorand 
entered the smoke. The door was closed, 
and after he had !thoroughly tested the in- 
vention he emerged, expressing himself as 
fully satisfied as to ‘its value. Mr. Blackett, 
government analyst, Mr. Oliver, of the Met- 
ropolitan board of works, and Mr. Sterling, 
the government geologist, each followed 
Professor Kernot, with the same result, and 
the protector was then handed over to a 
fireman, who wore it in the smoke for over 
half an hour without experiencing any ill- 
effects.—The Argus, Dec. 16, 1899. 
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AUXILIARY PIPE LINE FOR 
FIRE PURPOSES. 


PHILADELPHIA TALKING OF  FOL- 
LOWING EXAMPLE OF OTHER 
PROGRESSIVE CITIES. 


Director of Public Safety A. L. Eng- 
lish is endeavoring to introduce the in- 
dependent system for fighting fires. In 
a recent communication to Mayor Ash- 
bridge he said: 


“lor some time I have been considering 
the advisability of placing upon Arch, 
Market and Chestnut streets an independ- 
ent pipe line, for ‘the supply of water for 
fire purposes only. The recent fires which 
have occurred in the business portion of 
the city have demonstrated beyond ques- 
tien the necessity for the construction of 
this additional water supply. 

“The great demand made upon the mains, 
as already laid, is more than they can sup- 
ply when sudden emergencies arise. When 
a great number of engines are in operation 
many times the presenit supply would not 
meet the demand. 

“Another thing ‘to which I desire to call 
your especial attention is that, in a short 
time, the city will have its filtered water, 
under the plan which you now have under 
consideration, and tthe use of this water 
for fire purposes would be wasteful. In 
great emergencies we would then have for 
the use of the bureau of fire not only a 
water supply by this auxiliary pipe line, 
but ‘the regular supplies, as furnished by 
the other water mains, if required. This 
would assist to a very marked degree the 
bureau of fire in subduing conflagrations 
in their early stages, and giive an adequate 
supply at all times iin that portion of ‘the 
city bounded by Race and Walnut streets 
and from river ‘to river. 

“T have no doubt, if this line had existed 
during the recent large fires which have 
occurred in the business portion of the city 
that it would have more than paid for it- 
self in the saving of the property de- 
stroyed by fire. 

In connection with this independent pipe 
line it would be necessary to have an in- 
dependenit pumping station, located upon 
some of the wharves owned by the city. 

“This pumping station should be so ar- 
ranged that connections could be made to 
the pumps located on the several police 
“and fire boats. If the lines are laid inde- 
pendent of a pumping station, there are 
times when it could not be used, owing to 
the fire and police boats being away from 
their stations, on other business connected 
with the department. 

“The mains located on the streets men- 
tioned, from the Delaware river to the 
city hall, to be connected with the pump- 
ing station. The line placed on the same 
streets west of the city hall would ‘have 
connection only to the pumps from the 
beats. It is desirable to have the main 
east of the city hall connected at the follow- 
ing streets: Second, Fourth, Sixth, Eighth, 
Tenth and Twelfth streets; the western lines 
have cross leads at Sixteenth and Twentieth 
streets. 

“T think that you will appreciate the ne- 
cessity for this and I would request that 
you forward ‘a communication to councils 
strongly urging the construction of this 
water supply for fire purposes, so _ that 
ecuncils at a very early date may take ac- 
tion concerning it.” ; 

The mayor replied to Director English: 

“My judgment is that this plan is not 
only a very economical one, but that it is 
also one of great utility and is absolutely 
needed. Its value would be shown clearly 
by its use. It meets with my unqualified 
approval. 

“This special fire main system for the 
central portion of the city should not be 
looked upon as experimental in character. 
t is feasiable and practicable. In the city 
of Buffalo they have a similar system, and 
they use two large fire boats for pumping 
purposes. But ithe fire boats of this city are 
obliged to cover so many miles of river 
front territory that they could not be de- 
pended upon for service at a fire in the cen- 
tral portion of the city. They might be en- 
gaged in fighting fires among the shipping 
or at ‘the piers or among the factories along 
the river front at a time when they would 
be needed iat a large fire in the centre of the 
city. We must have a stationary engine 
and plant, constantly ready for service.” 





—The firemen of Clarion, Pennsylvania, 
were confronted with frozen hydrants 
when called out to a recent fire, and they 
used snow as best they could. It was 
zero weather. 
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THREE MONTHS FREE. 





COUPLED. TRY THEM. UNCOUPLED. 


We challenge the world to equal the ** Quick-as-W ink ” for quick, sure 
and reliable coupling of fire hose. Try them, they are superior to the slow old style. 


THE W. J. CLARK CO., SALEM: oto, u. S.A 


HENION & HUBBELL, GENERAL SALES AGENTS, 69 NORTH JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO. 


Amoskeag Steam Fire 
ENGINES 


Horse and Steam 
Propellins. 
Manufactured by 


MANCHESTER LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Send for Catalogue to J. G. WHITNEY, Treas. 


40 Water Street, | BOSTON, MASS. 
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a Bed 
The Standard for Quality and Service. 


2,300 ENGINES IN USE. 


Also Hose Carriages and Carts, Heaters, Steam and Power Fire Pumps, and Fire Department Sup 
plies of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


AMERICAN FIRE ENGINE CoO. 


Cincinnati, O. SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


"Che La France Fire Engine Co, 


Sole Manufacturers of The LA FRANCE PISTON and ROTARY 


STEAM FIRE ENGINES 
rn ..HAYES.. 


Patent Extension Hook and 
Ladder Trucks and 
Fire Escapes. 
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Heaters and Fire Depart- 
ment Supplies. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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